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FOREWORD 


In 1969, Premier Harry Strom announced in the following terms the 
creation of an Alberta Commission on Educational Planning: 
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the Government proposes to establish a Commission on 
Educational Planning, a Commission with differences however — one 
that looks to the future, that will provide guidelines for change; one 
that will not spend its energy on criticizing the current operation of 
our educational institutions, rather one that will give leadership 
towards the self-renewal necessary to meet the challenge of the 
seventies, and finally, one that will look at the total provincial effort 
in education, at its schools, its colleges, its institutes, its universities, 
and its adult and continuing programs.” 


When the Human Resources Research Council was asked to serve as the 
research arm of the Commission, a comprehensive program of 
planning-based studies was initiated. 

One of the first activities in the program was to take stock — to assess 
the state of the art, to assemble and codify available knowledge, and to 
develop a conceptual framework for the guidance of the over-all research 
program. 

This monograph, Education Planning Reexamined, is largely the 
product of that stock-taking exercise. 

I express appreciation to Dr. Riffel for the painstaking effort he has put 
forth in assembling the materials, for the order he has imposed on these 
materials through his organization, and for the provocative manner in which 
he has interspersed these materials with his own ideas. 


L. W. Downey, Director 
The Human Resources 
Research Council of Alberta 
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PREFACE 


There is a tendency today to overemphasize planning. It is commonly 
described as a panacea for overexpenditures on the social services, for lack 
of coordination, indeed for the improvement of the whole of the human 
condition. 

Actually, such claims are not entirely well-founded. Planning is not 
always appropriate — we do not know enough. It is not always possible — 
effective means for implementing plans are not always available. And, it will 
not always be successful — too many factors rest outside of the control of 
planners (Thank God!). 

But some problems are real and demand solution. And man will always 
have his hopes and fears, his far-off utopias, and the hard realities of the 
present. 

So we will continue to try to plan and to create an instrument for 
rational, deliberate social choice. Our efforts will not be perfect, for that is 
not possible, but they can be conducted in such a way that planning will be 
as good as possible in most situations and that it might constantly improve. 

How? Can an optimal planning process be identified, a process 
consonant with the pluralism of society, with the present political system, 
and with the need for rationality and an orientation to the future in public 
life? Can we work systematically toward achieving such a process? 

This monograph is an effort to answer these questions by outlining the 
elements of one kind of answer and, at the same time, by providing the 
reader with leads for finding his own answers through extensive lists of 
references. The argument is straightforward — the guidance of educational 
systems calls for a much broader logic or rationality than is usually shown 
by politicians, social scientists, statisticians, futurologists, or administrators 
alone. The logic of contemporary planning must be rough and ready, able to 
deal with an almost overwhelming number of variables and hard-to-resolve 
normative issues. It must be a heuristic sort of rationality, tempered by the 
heat of political conflict and compromise, not the comfortable but 
dysfunctional rationality of predetermined policies and calculations. 

My approach has been ambitious — I can probably be accused of 
overstating my case for the new planning. And yet, much can be 
accomplished if agreement can be reached on the redesigning of policy 
making, if planners and policy makers can work persistently and 
systematically toward this new design. 

The origins of this book can be traced back to early 1969 when the 
Human Resources Research Council staff considered the development of a 
comprehensive program of research on education planning. At the time, the 
idea of an in-house research program was set aside, and the Council 
supported the establishment of a provincial Commission on Educational 
Planning. The Commission was formed later in 1969, with HRRC named as 
its research arm. And so, eventually, HRRC came full circle to an in-house 
research program which would meet the needs of the Commission as well. 


Many of the ideas contained in this book were first set on paper in two 
early HRRC documents. The first was by L.W. Downey: ““The Role of 
Research in the Commission on Educational Planning.” The other was 
written by me in collaboration with E.J. Ingram and H.J. Dyck: “The 
Challenge of the Seventies: Planning Education for the Decades Ahead”. 

The title of this book was suggested by Yehezkel Dror’s Public Policy 
Making Reexamined. In fact, the influence of Dror’s work can be seen 
throughout my writing. 

Finally, I am indebted to R. Gordon McIntosh for his editorial 
comments, to K. Wilson for his assistance with parts of Chapters Four and 
Five, to L. Klimek for allowing me to use her bibliography on “Studies of 
the Future”, and to Mrs. E. Burns for typing the manuscript. 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Educational systems and the structures they develop are products of 
accident and necessity, of distant dreams and unavoidable pressures. While 
systems have had their promises and charter principles, today the pressures 
of opposing social forces and hard economic facts are bringing educational 
policy makers and planners to the difficult realization that although 
education has prospered greatly, even the most basic assumptions on which 
the systems rest are now being questioned. They are discovering that the 
unlimited financial and moral support which education once received, and 
which some of them continue to expect, will no longer be forthcoming. 

Many of the roots of these difficulties are buried in history. The ideal 
of universal education is an old one, but its framers and supporters were not 
prepared for the phenomenal population growth that followed World War 
Il. Those who set precedents for massive expenditures on public education 
did not expect education to come into competition with a host of new 
priorities — public health care, urban renewal, and pollution control — and 
were caught off guard by the competition. Those who created large 
bureaucracies for the management of modern education did not foresee the 
alienation and disaffection with public agencies that was to come in the 
1960’s both among the older generation, who became skeptical of 
traditional institutions, and among the young, who actively opposed them. 

As a result, contemporary educational policy makers and planners must 
deal with long-standing problems — like the continued growth of 
enrolments, the proliferation of educational institutions, and educational 
inefficiency — and also with questions that were not being asked with any 
urgency a decade ago, questions reflecting the erosion of traditional 
authority, public disaffection with education, and the need to economize. 

Moreover, it seems certain that the social, political, and economic 
trends which strained the capacity for change of educational systems in the 
1950’s and 1960’s will continue and perhaps intensify in the 1970's. If these 
problems are to be the pre-eminent concerns of policy makers and planners 
in the 1970's it follows that the time has come to consider seriously the 
problems and prospects for guiding the growth and development of 
educational systems. 

This is more easily said than done, and critical questions remain: 
“How?” “Where can policy makers look for assistance?” It is clear that 
continued first generation planning! will not be effective. While early 
attempts at planning enjoyed a fair measure of success in grappling with the 


lFirst generation education planning followed the now commonplace cycle of 
projection, need identification, and short-term adjustment. Even where conditions 
were fairly conducive to effective planning, attempts to follow this model were beset 
by difficulties: the planning function was not tied closely enough to public policy 
making and administration; planning often went forward independently of budget 
Continued 
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traditional problems of growth and expansion, such methods are not suited 
to the new problems facing policy makers. 

At this time, however, there are no simple or definitive alternatives to 
first generation planning in education. So, instead of trying to find such 
simple solutions, it seems more appropriate to outline an approach to 
solving public issues, an approach which captures the essence of public 
decision making in our society and which makes the most appropriate use of 
all of the problem-solving tools at our disposal. Of course, the old problems 
will stay with the planner. The task, then, is to develop a means of policy 
making and planning which is suited to both the old problems and the new 
issues. 

The main aim of this book is to outline one approach to grappling with 
the task of redesigning policy-making and planning in education. In the 
simplest terms possible, the central argument is that the education planning 
practices of the past and those which dominate the present are not 
adequate. Nor would an idealized alternative to present practices be 
acceptable, for such distant utopias can seldom, if ever, be reached. But we 
can learn from past efforts and try systematically to improve upon their 
strengths and eliminate their weaknesses. 

In the past, and too often in the present, attempts to plan have turned 
on one or both of two questions: “What is?” and “What ought to be?” 

When the focus is “What is?” the purpose of planning is to set right the 
present, to redress grievances of the immediate past. It tends to be 
crisis-oriented and sporadic, dealing with issues as they arise. 

When the central question is “What ought to be?” the purpose of 
planning is to capture the future and to hold it on behalf of a particular 
value or moral standard. It tends to be utopian, highly subjective, and 
missionary in its conduct. 

These two approaches to planning have similar failings even though 
their starting points are so different. They suffer from all the defects of first 
generation education planning, from a lack of comprehensiveness, and from 
simple-minded views of issues. And, too often, they fail, for they do not 
take into account the first two laws of planning — “Planning leads to 
anti-planning,” (Ewing, 1969) and “What can go wrong will go wrong,” — 
and are not equipped to deal with the possibilities. 

There is a third planning question: “What might be?” or “What if?” 
When added to the first two questions, it greatly increases the possibilities 
for effective planning. Of the three planning questions, answers to this one 
alone enable the planner to be open to the unexpected and responsive to the 
unforeseen. 


making; decisions made at a local level were often inconsistent with provincial policy; 
education planning was usually isolated from planning for other social delivery 
systems; and so the list goes on. The terms “‘first” and “‘second generation education 
planning” were first coined by the staff of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 
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So much for now about the new and old approaches to education 
planning. The outlines sketched above will provide the starting point for the 
analysis and model building in the balance of this book. From this 
preliminary framework, the various features of a redesigned planning 
process, which thus far have been mentioned only briefly, will be considered 
in greater detail. 

Before moving on to the main discussion about planning, some caveats 
about the material to follow must be articulated. Planning is a continuing 
process more often than not carried out at the same time as other processes 
in guiding educational systems and seldom set apart completely from these 
other processes. Thus, it can be difficult in practice to say what is planning 
and what is not, who is a planner and who is not. While this untidiness 
might be disconcerting to some readers, it is essential to regard planning as a 
process which involves various individuals in various roles, to various 
extents, and in various ways. For convenience in writing this book, repeated 
reference has been made to the “education planner” and the “educational 
planning agency.” These later references must be understood in the context 
of planning as a multi-person, multi-role process. 

Because the generalizations and speculations contained in the balance 
of this book are drawn from so many diverse sources, they are vulnerable to 
the extent that they may not necessarily apply to specific situations. 
However, no generalization in the social sciences can account for all of the 
special features of individual cases. The generalizations, then, make up one 
path that can be taken in the journey to the future of educational planning. 

No attempt has been made to differentiate sharply the kind of planning 
at the various levels of the educational enterprise (for example, differences 
between secondary and post-secondary education), that which is done for 
different elements of the educational process (for example, distinctions 
between planning curricula and facilities), or that which goes on in different 
jurisdictions (for instance, local, provincial, and federal). The approach to 
planning discussed here is, broadly speaking, applicable to virtually any 
planning problem. While specific procedures may not now be usable for 
given problems, the general principles, the attitudes, conveyed about the 
planning process seem to be broadly relevant. For example, because of 
methodological limitations, a mathematical cost-benefit analysis cannot be 
carried out at the school level, but the basic idea of trading off expected 
costs and benefits applies and can be used, even without the comforts of 
mathematical precision. 


Lessons of the Last Fifteeen Years 
In spite of their shortcomings, or perhaps because of the early attempts 


at planning, education can offer much to those who would try to develop a 
new approach to planning. Many of the basic questions will remain the 
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same: Who decides? What must be changed? What can be accomplished? 
What must be taken into account to improve the operation of educational 
systems? To a great extent, the same agents (politicians, civil servants, 
representatives of interest groups, and so on) will be involved in the 
policy-making and planning processes. Many of the same planning 
techniques or perhaps more sophisticated versions of them will be 
employed. 

At the same time, agreement is emerging on what is required to improve 
education planning in the contemporary context. The four points of 
agreement discussed below are the real lessons to be drawn from planning 
efforts in the last two decades. 


Realigning the Organization of Education Planning 


According to Combs (1968), “the managerial arrangements typical of 
educational systems are grossly inadequate ... They were not designed for 
planning in today’s sense of the term, or for implementing such planning, or 
for critical evaluation of the educational system’s performance, or for a 
rigorous promotion of innovation (p. 120). Thus, one of the most 
important preconditions for innovation in education planning involves 
bringing educational management into step with contemporary social 
concerns and challenges to the system. To do so requires movement forward 
along three fronts: strengthening the connection between social research 
and social policy; creating closer links between education planning and 
social development in general; and reorganizing the public decision making 
process itself. 


Social Research and Public Policy. Some time ago, Thorstein Veblen 
wrote: “‘a scientist is addicted to the practice of idle curiosity” . This 
half-facetious definition states in a compelling way the classical posture of 
the social scientist. But the public need for the utilization of the findings of 
social research is increasing rapidly and is impelling a closer connection 
between social scientists and policy makers and planners. 

Because such collaboration is only a very recent phenomenon (but one 
that is steadily gaining momentum) it is difficult to predict with any 
assurance of accuracy what its consequences will be, either for policy 
makers or for social scientists. And, although it may be too early to begin 
formalizing the strategic planning of science, a search for a policy for the 
sciences should be undertaken immediately. This will not be an easy task. 
According to C.H. Waddington: 


if society is to find ways of making maximum use of science for 
the welfare of man, it will have to exert control over two different 
levels of activity: it will have to ensure that research is carried out 
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into all the fields of major importance, and it will have to direct 
social action in such a way that the new knowledge is exploited 
and applied to the best purposes. We know a good deal more about 
how to tackle the first than we do about the second, although even 
as regards the rational direction of research no country has yet 
produced a decision making system which is _ reasonably 
satisfactory. 

(1969, p. 106) 


Educational Planning and Social Development. Many major 
deliberations on public policy involve social questions pointing to the 
reciprocal effects of education and social change and progress. The 
translation of social goals into development programs often requires the 
determination of a role for the educational system. There is growing 
awareness that educational programs usually have to be planned with the 
probable impact of likely social changes in mind. In short, the number of 
occasions demanding a closer connection between educational planning and 
planning in other sectors of society is growing. 

These summary comments indicate that this reciprocal relationship 
must be accounted for in the process of planning education, if educational 
developments are to reach desired objectives. The full range of questions 
bearing on this problem is so broad that they must be left outside the scope 
of this discussion, but the essential question remains: “How can the 
education planning process be structured to ensure adequate attention to 
the link between education and social development?” 

In the first place, those who plan for education must survey the social 
structure which their plans are designed to serve. Social goals and the need 
to cope with significant social problems often provide the planner’s point of 
departure by indicating what action is required. The economic, political, 
and social capabilities of the system define the limits of the planner’s 
interventions and the capacity and willingness of the system to make 
planned adjustment will govern the impact of the planner’s efforts. 

Second, because social objectives for education often carry with them 
subjective staternents about the quality of education and social life, a forum 
for debating these norm-laden judgements must be created. In a pluralistic 
social system, qualitative priorities are set politically; the difficulty is to 
build this debate into the planning process so that issues can be handled 
explicitly. Otherwise, questions of equality will be kept at an implicit level 
where they cannot be dealt with effectively. 

Finally education planning must be linked with planning for economic, 
social, and political development. Unless the education planner is aware of 
these contexts, he cannot identify important trends and needs and 
consequently cannot develop realistic programs. 
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Reorganizing Public Decision Making. Every education system has a set 
of traditions and laws which outline its preferences for a way of making 
decisions that seems “‘right”’. The preferences particular to the system define 
its characteristic methods for handling social issues and creating public 
policy. In the face of rapid social changes and unexpected challenges to 
traditions, however, such preferences can hinder prompt and effective social 
action. So there is a need to ask periodically questions like the following: 
Where should public decisions be made — in Parliament? in the market place 
of competing ideas and ideologies? What is the mix between them to be? 
Who will make these decisions — elected representatives of the people? the 
Cabinet? the Civil Service? special interest groups? private individuals? How 
are plans to be implemented? How and where might opposition to plans be 
expressed? 


Measuring Educational Performance: 
Toward Social and Educational Accounts 


Public policy is frequently outlined in grand terms — John 
Diefenbaker’s “New North,’ John Kennedy’s “New Frontier,’ Pierre 
Trudeau’s “Just Society,” and so on. While these slogans imply certain 
social directions, they offer little guidance to those responsible for 
developing specific programs. There is a need to examine the aims of 
educational policy, to determine where we stand in relation to those aims, 
and to decide what can be realistically done to further progress toward 
those objectives, given other competing public priorities. 


Quantitative Planning Techniques in Perspective 


A number of disciplines, principally economics, have devised a variety 
of techniques which can be useful in planning education, including 
cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness methods, simulation techniques, and 
improved budgetary procedures. Although education planning will never 
become simply a process of summing up the results of studies using these 
quantitative methods, these problem solving tools can help policy makers 
distinguish among high and low priority programs and allocate public 
resources more effectively. 


Foreshadowing the Future 


Presently, most planners work with only a minimum knowledge of the 
future — knowledge about current commitments and intended policy. 
Experience has shown that even these expectations can fail to materialize 
because of the effects of unanticipated conditions or factors which cannot 
be controlled. If short-term forecasts are so fallible, what then of long-term 
anticipations? 
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Yet, some form of social forecasting, of anticipating social change in an 
era of seeming exponential change, must be woven into the fabric of the 
planning process, both to forecast the likely progress of planned programs 
and to estimate the consequences of their realization or non-fulfillment. 
Thus, the problem is to learn enough about the mechanics of social change 
and the art/science of social forecasting to be able to anticipate the likely 
course of events. 

In the last five years, the field of futures study has moved ahead 
remarkably. While futurology is no substitute for sound analysis, it holds 
great promise for making planners more sensitive to probable social changes. 
And, in addition to helping us identify what is probable, futures study can 
be used to point to desirable future conditions and to suggest what is 
possible. Its potential for suggesting the probable, the desirable, and the 
possible is precisely why the study of the future can and must be 
incorporated into the planning process. 


An Overview of the Monograph 


Although it would be possible to develop this monograph around a 
detailed discussion of each phase of the optimum model of the planning 
process described in Chapter Two, such detail would prove tedious and 
would contribute little to the purposes of this book. My basic purposes are 
to consider the meaning and implications of the lessons outlined above for 
contemporary education planning, to review research related to these four 
themes, to ask some fundamental questions about education planning, and 
to develop comprehensive lists of references on each of these topics. 

Thus, my concern is with characterizing education planning, not as it 
has been, but as it can become. This is not an easy task, for the existing 
research on planning reflects the lack of rigor of the discipline. The quality 
of available data is uneven and often more speculative than representative of 
actual practices. Research reports move back and forth somewhat too freely 
between normative judgements and descriptions of what was observed. The 
units of aggregation examined vary greatly, from individuals to complex 
social planning mechanisms. Few studies have yielded generalizable results — 
most are case studies which are difficult, if not impossible, to relate to each 
other. I have tried to identify the most promising directions of 
contemporary thinking about planning, and to arrive at a balance of 
operational and speculative analysis, of case descriptions and attempts at 
modelling, and of normative and descriptive elements. 

The monograph has six chapters following the introduction. Chapters 
Three to Six are divided into two sections: a discussion of basic notions 
surrounding each topic and a list of references, placed at the end of the 
monograph. 
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Chapter Two contains a brief outline of a model of the educational 
planning process. Essentially an attempt to describe the “new educational 
planning,” the model emphasizes four aspects of planning: (1) the social 
and institutional context in which planning takes place;(2) taking stock of 
educational and _ social development; (3) social forecasting; and 
(4) rationalizing the planning process through the balanced use of 
quantitative analysis. 

Chapter Three paints a broad picture of contemporary social and 
political forces which influence the organization of planning and shape the 
outcomes of the planning process. A tentative model of the behavior of 
planning agencies is developed and used to guide the formulation of a rather 
lengthy list of basic questions about the organization of planning. 

Chapter Four contains a discussion of information systems for 
education planning. Its major purposes are to demonstrate that new 
conceptions of information systems are required when planning is defined as 
it is here, and to point out some recent developments which will be useful 
to this end. 

Chapter Five outlines the contribution that can be made to education 
planning by certain quantitative techniques, principally those drawn from 
economics. Its central argument is that neat quantitative solutions to 
planning problems do not exist, but that these tools, when used wisely, can 
prove to be a powerful complement to the planner’s judgement. 

In Chapter Six an attempt is made to develop a model for the 
integration of social forecasting and futurology into the planning process. 
The chapter argues that the usual sort of projections are no longer adequate 
if the planner is to obtain adequate images of the likely course of future 
events and that, the present shortcomings of the art/science of social 
forecasting notwithstanding, interweaving the two at appropriate points will 
pay real dividends to the planner. 

Finally, in the concluding chapter, some key considerations about 
improving education planning are reviewed. Discussion of them concludes 
the monograph. 

As the reader will shortly realize, this work is only a beginning. On one 
hand, the monograph attempts to develop some generalizations about 
education planning and posit some models for understanding planning more 
clearly. On the other hand, it raises more questions than it answers. It is 
hoped that, through these two emphases, readers will discover in the paper 
insights, if not answers, to some of the outstanding problems in the planning 
of education. 


CHAPTER TWO 


TOWARD AN OPTIMAL MODEL OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 


Three themes run through the many criticisms of most early but now 
commonplace approaches to planning education. The first focuses on 
particularism — educational planning has usually been conducted by small, 
isolated groups in the context of narrowly-defined educational studies, 
rather than within the framework of a comprehensive, integrated approach 
to social planning. It has been concerned with the peculiar characteristics of 
individual educational systems rather than with general principles which 
might apply in a variety of situations. 

The second points to its non-theoretical character; few attempts have 
been made to investigate empirically the relations or causal connections 
among social, political, and educational phenomena. 

The last criticism has been directed at the legalism of educational 
planning; planners tend to concentrate on government institutions and their 
legal norms and regulations, rather than on the actual performance and 
behavior of the educational system. 

To attempt to remedy only one of these shortcomings would be a 
misleading, perhaps fruitless, undertaking. The improvement of both the 
theory and practice of education planning depends on the correction, or at 
least alleviation, of each of the three. 

At the core of planning is a complex of factors that vary 
simultaneously. Consequently, the improvement of planning requires an 
approach stressing processes and relationships among key variables, not a set 
of specific techniques or a series of “‘do’s and don’ts” about organization. 
The theoretical and practical innovations needed in education planning 
should have the following characteristics: 


1. a more comprehensive view of the education planning process, with 
every effort made to overcome the tendency to particularization and to 
arrive at a more balanced representation of disciplinary specialists and 
policy makers in educational planning; 

2. precision. Past experience with overly intuitive methods of 
education planning indicates that more rational and scientific approaches to 
the problem of planning educational systems must be found; 

3. realism. If the dynamics of educational planning are to be fully 
understood, all of the structures and processes actually involved in planning, 
policy making, and program implementation must be examined, and not 
only the formal institutions and legal norms pertaining to educational 
planning. 


A Brief Profile of Education Planning 


Educational planning involves the study of educational priorities, 
alternative ways of achieving them, probable future conditions, and 
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contingencies and how to deal with them. The purposes of planning are to 
examine critically alternative courses of action, to stimulate ideas about 
warding off conflicts between competing priorities and about strategies for 
managing programs, to identify problems, and to generate data to be used in 
evaluating programs. 

From a somewhat different vantage point (Heufner, 1967, p. 17) 
education planning can be viewed as a combination of four elements: 

1. a management tool to support decision makers by improving 
procedures for setting educational priorities and guiding the implementation 
of priority programs. 

2. a coordinating tool to improve the organization of the components 
of programs and to articulate the programs with other activities outside of 
their immediate scope. 

3. an up-to-date guidance system which will allow programs to be 
responsive to changing circumstances, but which will be firm enough to 
assure the continuity and consistency of programs. 

4. a source of the best information and most competent personnel for 
each phase of the planning process. 


An Optimal Model of the Education Planning Process 


A currently evolving view defines educational planning as a: 


... developmental process in which several levels of intellectual 
undertakings are in constant interaction. Although a logical 
sequence may be listed, it is not necessarily a temporal one. Even 
as we organize for planning we must provide for the interplay 
among levels. For our concern with assuring a planning outcome 
which gives appropriate weight to all relevant elements implies a 
readiness to refine and revise the outcomes of earlier stages as we 
move into larger ones. (Kahn, 1969, p. 60). 


This view of planning as a process constitutes a sharp, much-needed 
departure from the traditional, purely logical, notions of education 
planning, “not so much in finding different elements in the planning process 
as in emphasizing different relations among these elements, and in seeing the 
process as having a radically different context, dynamics, and outcome 
(Sibley, 1970, p. 2)”’. 

What, then, are the essential elements, explicit and implied, of Kahn’s 
statement on the new perspective on planning? In the first place, planning is 
now thought of as a continuing process, not one started at whim or under 
pressure and finished when a blueprint of programs is drawn up. 

A second feature is that planning is regarded as an iterative process. As 
plans are brought toward implementation and after they have been put into 
effect, they are recycled and revised to accommodate changes in the system 
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and its resources or to correct errors in the initial plan. The product of a 
single planning cycle is thus, at best, a series of steps toward a set of 
objectives, and as one cycle follows another, it becomes possible to 
approximate the hoped-for state of affairs ever more closely. 

A third development, closely related to the first two, is that the base of 
involvement in planning has been broadened considerably. Partly as a result 
of the popular dictum that all those affected by a plan should take part in 
formulating that plan and partly as a reflection of the complex 
interorganizational networks in education, planning now involves many 
persons and organizations, not only the public officials actually responsible 
for the planning function in government.! In most provinces of Canada, for 
example, the organizations most concerned with the operation of the 
educational systems — departments of education, teachers’ organizations, 
associations of school trustees, and universities — have frequent, often close, 
contacts with each other. Through these contacts (particularly through an 
intricate overlapping committee system) these agencies play a central role in 
planning as they make demands of government, support its actions, or try to 
influence the course of the planning process. 

Fourth, the contemporary view of education planning requires an 
integrated approach to problem solving which draws experts from a variety 
of disciplines and which surveys as many as possible of the relevant features 
of the total system. For example, much will be lost in university planning if 
academic, physical, and financial planners are allowed to function in 
isolation from each other and from what is being done in secondary 
education and municipal planning. Of course, a complete analysis of all of 
the possible interrelationships among the various factors is out of the 
question. But the planner who ignores the most strategic relationships runs a 
high risk of having his programs go far off course, or worse. 

Fifth, contemporary accounts of education planning highlight its 
evaluative character. Each cycle of the process begins with an appraisal of 
the current state of the system and existing plans, and similar judgements 
are required in all subsequent stages as decisions are made about alternative 
plans, about the relevant parameters of a situation, about plan 
programming, and about ratification. Furthermore, since the basis for 
planning judgements can seldom be found in observable data alone, 
evaluation is defined broadly, not in terms of simple measurement. 

A sixth characteristic of recent descriptions of planning is their 
emphasis on the creation of alternatives as the critical task of the planner. 
The objectives pursued by planners can seldom be completely clear, 
consistent, or constant. Demands for services and the supply of material and 
human resources are subject to too many contingencies to be fully 


1] will refer to all of these persons as “‘actors” or “agents” later. 
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predictable. These uncertainties contribute a strong element of risk to 
planning, and require the planner to be prepared to adjust to unexpected 
conditions, 

There is another sense in which the planner is a creator of options — the 
political sense. In most nations the planning process assists the policy 
maker, who ultimately decides what course of action to follow by selecting 
one of the alternatives presented by the planner, or by returning the planner 
to his task until a suitable plan emerges. 

A final feature of “the new planning” is its longer time perspective. No 
short-term plan can reasonably be adopted without some idea of its 
long-range implications — the converse is also true. It would be satisfying to 
think that such prescience can always be achieved. But this is not the case, 
and anticipating both the consequences of planned activities and the impact 
of general conditions on the intended program remains one of the most 
difficult, basic tasks of the planner. 

This list of the principal features of contemporary perspectives on 
education planning paints a somewhat static picture. Some of the dynamism 
of the process, how it moves and develops, is represented by Figure 2.1 and 
summarized in the following discussion.2 This model is not intended to be 
representative of actual planning practices. Rather, the model presents a 
generalized view of the stages in the planning process; it is one way of 
understanding what happens when educational plans are formulated. The 
model can be applied to most levels of the educational enterprise — local, 
provincial, or federal. For the present, at least, the questions raised in the 
remaining chapters of the book are most pertinent to the two higher 
jurisdictions. 


Stage 1. In the broadest sense of the term, planning involves four main 
phases: (a) creating a mandate for planning or developing a policy to direct 
planning, (b) planning how to plan, (c) planning on substantive issues, the 
most common usage of the term, and (d) replanning; that is, making 
changes in current plans based on feedback about the execution of existing 
programs. In Alberta, for example, the first and last two of these phases 
have been carrried out usually as an implicit part of public administration. 
Occasionally, royal commissions have been established to make substantive 
recommendations to government. The second phase, planning how to plan, 
is now being examined by a special Commission on Educational Planning. 
The Commission’s report will focus on the development of structures and 
processes for education planning. In this sense, at least, the present 
Commission is significantly different from its predecessors which were most 
concerned with substantive issues in education. 


fi have made extensive use of the work of Alfred J. Kahn (Theory and Practice of 


Social Planning, 1969), Robert Dahl and Charles Lindblom (Politics, Economics, and 
Welfare, 1953), and David Easton (A Systems Analysis of Political Life, 1965). 
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These phases, with the possible exception of the last, seldom take place 
as a matter of course. More frequently, they begin after demands and 
supports have been assembled within the interorganizational network or 
planning set and communicated to the planning agency; they are initiated 
after feedback about existing practices or the need to create a new mandate 
is recognized. 

These demands and supports may come from a variety of sources but, 
of course, not necessarily the same sources in every case — individuals, 
government, organized interest groups, or the planner’s own perceptions of 
the state of the educational system at any given time. Each actor in the 
process has his own perceptions of what is, and his own images of what 
should be, and each has his own means for making demands and supports 
known to the planning unit. 

Relations between the planning agency and other organizations 
involved in the planning process are always complex, but tend to be 
exceedingly so when a planning cycle is being initiated. The agency depends 
on other organizations for various resources and for the legitimization of its 
mandate. Its performance is evaluated in terms of external referents. Its 
membership, particularly at the level of advisory committees, overlaps with 
other organizations. Financial resources are highly concentrated in the 
public domain and control over them rests outside the agency itself. 

The main inferences to be drawn from such a view of the instigation of 
planning concern both the significance of the structures, channels of 
communication, behavioral styles, and changing social conditions which 
influence the initiation of planning and the division of labor in the planning 
cycle. Planning takes place in the give and take atmosphere of contests 
between governments and organized interest groups, between reformers and 
persons concerned with maintaining the status quo (or at least changing it 
very slowly). The conduct of these contests, whether heated or quietly 
reasoned, sets the tone of the planning cycle. University administrators and 
planners, for example, are being forced to spend an increasingly large 
proportion of their time at such political activities, attempting to deal with 
radical students and faculty members trying to engineer change through 
heated confrontation, with more moderate students and faculty members 
seeking a greater voice in university affairs, with governments concerned 
about rapidly increasing costs, and so on. These pressures put great strains 
on the university and are politicizing the roles of its administrators and 
planners. 

In short, the initial questions in distinct planning cycles are seldom 
decided on criteria of rationality; they are unavoidably political and the 
conduct of this political activity sets the tone of the following stages of the 
planning cycle. 
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Stage 2. Once the process of planning has been set in motion, 


‘«., the planner’s most serious decision and major contribution is 
what may be called the formulation of definition of the planning 
task. The ‘task’ is formulated through a constant playing back 
between an assessment of the relevant aspects of social reality and 
the preferences of the relevant community. Each of these two 
factors affects and modifies the perceptions of the other. The task 
definition appears as an integration of the two. Much else in social 
planning follows from such integration (Kahn, 1969, p. 71).” 


The definition of the planning task also has a quantitative aspect which 
is dependent on operational objectives and the feasible use of system 
resources. Thus, the definition is subject to the limitations of the current 
economic, social, and technological capabilities of the educational system. 
In most circumstances, the problem is likely to be resolved into a question 
of whether, in view of the social and technological constraints of the 
situation, certain tasks can be financed, organized, and motivated. 

Once the preliminary political and rational-quantitative definitions of 
the planning task have been reached, the planner has established an initial 
set of standards enabling him to begin the continuing processes of defining 
the functions of the planning system, selecting the most appropriate forms 
of intervention into the educational system, determining the features of the 
educational system which might be manipulated with greatest impact, 
estimating the costs and benefits of different programs, assessing the social 
and opportunity costs of alternative interventions into the system, and 
making other policy choices to the formulation of an educational plan. 


Stage 3. Any planning process is a means for dealing with differences 
among goals and with conflicts over scarce resources. The result of the 
process of task definition is an initial resolution of these disagreements, a 
statement of policy or a standing plan. There is no guarantee that this 
standing plan is internally consistent or in harmony with other plans 
developed by the agency. Nor does this standing plan usually take a 
“maximize” or “minimize” form; most often it identifies a level of system 
performance that is acceptable in the circumstances. But it does serve as a 
general framework for guiding future decisions and moulding them in such a 
way as to increase their contribution to the objectives of the system. 

Thus, the standing plan serves as a benchmark for managing the 
subsequent stages of the planning process. It acts to reduce the number of 
viable program options which emerged during the second stage. It sets the 
stage for the programming of policies in two ways: (a) by pointing to 
strategies for implementation; and, (b) by identifying in a more concrete 
way the problems to be tackled, the resources available, and the allocations 
that will be required to implement the policy. And it can be used (in 
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conjunction with the feedback phases) to analyze, evaluate, and improve the 
planning system as a dynamic system rather than as an assembly of separate 
task forces and cases. 


Stage 4. After agreement has been reached on the policy options to be 
presented to decision makers, plans of action to put those policies into 
effect must be drawn up. This is at least a two-stage process. The first stage 
involves a careful examination of the capabilities of the implementing 
system to extract the resources necessary to see the plans through, to 
reallocate those resources when needed, to control its own behavior, and to 
secure the commitment of its members to the plans. 

The second requires the transformation of the general policies into 
specific programs or time-phased plans for assigning resources and for 
specifying the steps required to’work toward stated objectives. Effective 
programming demands that provision be made for the coordination of 
policy and programs, that the mix of program activities be balanced through 
careful analysis of social and political preferences for action, and that the 
sources of manpower to be used to carry through the planned programs be 
identified. 

When programming an educational policy, special attention should be 
given to (a) the provisions of coping with resistance to change, (b) the 
feasibility and consequences of integrating the planned programs into 
existing educational procedures, and (c) the need for defining and 
protecting the educational rights of the citizenry. 


Stage 5. To be effective, planning must be organized to support a 
continuing process and not merely the production of plans or occasional 
blue-prints. Thus, a planning system must have organizational equipment to 
handle the evaluation and redesign of planned programs and to adapt its 
procedures to environmental changes. Consequently, plans presented to 
decision makers should include specifications for monitoring and evaluative 
procedures as well as a description of mechanisms which might be used to 
receive feedback about the impact of programs once they are implemented. 

It is hard to overemphasize the importance of such an adaptive 
capability for the policy maker as well as for the planner. On the basis of 
present evidence, this capability plays a crucial, positive role in optimal 
planning by enabling planners to cope with uncertainties and to work out 
contradictions and correct weaknesses in standing plans. 


Stage 6. Although the findings of research and the development of 
theories are becoming increasingly important in the determination of public 
policy, the planner must still secure the support of political agenc:es for his 
program and rightly so! In this subtle area, the planner must judge the 
attractiveness of his work to pragmatic politicians and he must remember 
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that, when confronting major problems, he functions both as a formulator 
of options and as an advocate of one of a number of alternative courses of 
action (because he cannot possibly remain neutral to his own work). Other 
persons make the decisions about the actual program to be followed. 
Realizing that the success of the planner’s efforts are partly determined 
by the quality of policy making (and vice versa) also has other implications 
for the planning process. One is the importance of developing improved 
connections with the policy making system itself. Another is that the 
planning agency must handle political, qualitative issues openly, but 
cautiously. And, finally, planning and policy making should be thought of 
in relation to each other, both being essential parts of governmental action. 


Stage 7. Securing approval for an acceptable plan and seeing it through 
to implementation are two very different things; in fact, it is between these 
two stages that the planning process most often breaks down. The execution 
of the plan must be motivated, in the political sense of mustering support 
for the plan, in the administrative sense of pushing the plan forward through 
incentives and authoritative means, and in the psychological sense of 
overcoming resistance to change. 

The execution of the plan depends on designing and carrying out field 
activities. These processes not only make up the implementation phase, but 
are important to the planning process in two other ways: (1) replanning the 
initial program is carried out during this phase; and (2) the way in which 
the plan is executed determines its real substance. In other words, effective 
planning requires that plans be recycled and revised when they go off course 
during implementation and also that concrete indicators for measuring the 
progress of the plan and assessing its direction be developed. 

Finally, this phase involves reshaping the planning process itself. The 
planner continuously alters the context in which he works; as plans are 
implemented, the planner’s situation changes. Moreover, an evaluation of 
the differences between the realities of a plan and its intentions amounts to 
an evaluation of the planning process as well. In these two senses, then, the 
optimum model of planning requires systematic learning from feedback, 
extinguishing dysfunctional aspects of the process and reinforcing its 
strengths. 


A Note on Feedback. It should be apparent by now that the planning 
process cannot be reduced to the simplistic logic of a linear, perfectly 
rational, model of planning. There are important limitations on the 
planner’s knowledge of alternative courses of action, of the comparative 
costs and benefits of these alternatives, and of their consequences. The very 
nature of the political system in which the planner functions sets the limits 
of public action. 
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But these generalizations do not indicate that there is no rationality at 
all to the planning process. Rather, they point out the limits on rationality 
in planning which follow from the planner’s attempts to deal with issues by 
simplifying the dimensions of the problem and possible solutions to the 
point where they are manageable. 

Yet, if planners are to reduce problems to manageable proportions, it is 
likely that the actual results of their programs often will not be what was 
required. So the planner needs feedback about his efforts in order to revise 
programs, to make changes in the way in which the plan is being 
implemented, and to improve the future operation of the planning process 
itself. 

Feedback among the stages of the process prior to the execution of 
plans is as important as feedback between one cycle and the beginning of 
the next. Since optimal planning depends on constantly moving back and 
forth between what is and what is desired by relevant reference groups, all 
stages of the process must be cross cut and connected by rather elaborate 
and, ideally, efficient channels for communication and feedback. 


An Illustration. An illustration may help to clarify the stages of the 
model and the dynamics of the planning process. Suppose that policy 
makers are concerned about inequality of opportunity in higher education 
and that they direct pianners to explore the situation and make some 
recommendations. The planners start with some knowledge of the system’s 
post-secondary institutions, their programs, their present enrolment, and the 
basic characteristics of the student population. This initial knowledge is 
likely to be rather general and to need bolstering by more detail, both about 
the present state of affairs and about the likely shape of the future if 
present trends continue and if assumed changes in the trends do take place. 
When this information is obtained, the planner must determine whether the 
policy makers’ early concerns were justified, that is, whether the present 
performance of the system falls short of current social and political 
expectations. Assuming that a significant gap exists (if the gap is not 
significant, the planning cycle may be halted at this point), the planner 
continues his efforts with a preliminary, perhaps very general, definition of 
his task — to develop solutions for the problem of unequal opportunity — 
and with the identification of a wide range of possible options. 


Before he can formulate a tentative set of feasible alternative plans, 
however, he has a myriad of choices to make in order to reduce the problem 
to manageable size: he must examine the system closely and determine 
where to focus — is he to be concerned with all post-secondary institutions 
or, for example, only with universities? He must consider the constraints of 
the situation and establish, at least for the time being, the boundaries for his 
planning — the availability of financial resources, professional personnel, 
and space are usually the three most important and most difficult to come 
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to grips with. He must determine which factors are associated with 
inequality of opportunity and, by relating them to the relevant constraints, 
consider how he might intervene and which of the system parameters might 
be manipulated — entrance standards, upgrading of the secondary education 
of the deprived groups, financial assistance, special programs, and so on. He 
must assess the social costs and benefits of each alternative and rank the 
options. And, he must consider the problem in the light of other issues 
facing government, and weigh it in relation to other competing public 
priorities. 

In view of these decisions, he can proceed to the formulation of a 
policy or a range of policy options. From what is explicit or implicit in the 
definition of the planning task, the planner will have developed a set of 
evaluative criteria. When he has selected the options he will present to 
policy makers, he is ready to begin programming the policies in preparation 
for a decision on the options. 

When developing programmed, time-phased allocations of resources to 
plans and determining how to motivate the execution of plans (in all three 
senses referred to earlier) the planner is confronted by numerous questions: 
How much money will be required during the life of the plan and how much 
will be needed in each year? Is the present law as it relates to educational 
opportunity suitable, or will new legislation be necessary? What will be the 
significant sources of resistance to the various plans, and how might their 
resistance be overcome? 

In addition to programming the alternatives, the planner must consider 
how he will measure their performance. What criteria for evaluation should 
be developed? For example, are simple numerical changes in participation 
satisfactory measures or are some other indicators of participation rate 
required? What level of aggregation should be used — the whole system or 
specific institutions? What sources of feedback will he look for: minority 
groups who claim discrimination? hard-pressed registrars? taxpayers? When 
will he make his assessment — annually, or only at the end of a specified 
number of years? 

The next step, presenting options to public decision makers, is 
decidedly political in character. There are three possible outcomes. The first 
is that one option, or a combination of parts from different options, may be 
approved for execution and sent to public administrators. The second is that 
the policy makers may reject all of the options and ask the planner to 
develop others. The third is the most likely — the planner and the policy 
makers will work fairly closely together, recycling proposals and revising 
them until an adequate or acceptable plan emerges. This iteration usually 
involves a re-examination of constraints and can result in modifications to 
the system, to some resources, and to policy objectives. 

When a plan has been approved, the planner has one more set of tasks 
in the cycle — to assist in the implementation of the program, to plan for its 
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evaluation, and to ensure that necessary revisions are made. Thus, the last 
stage of one cycle overlaps with the first stage of the next, and the process 
continues, cycle after cycle, until some constraint puts a stop to it, or until 
the performance of the system reaches a point which is judged to be 
satisfactory. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has tried to capture the principal features of contemporary 
ideas about education planning and to describe as briefly as possible the 
elements and movement of an optimal planning process. In essence, the 
model represented the movement of planning as a function of constraints — 
financial, temporal, political, and intellectual. It described the planner’s task 
as working with these constraints — altering them, adding to them, or 
removing them — with the aid of the policy maker. It showed the planner 
pulling together ideas and information from a variety of sources — analysts, 
political groups, and forecasters — and tempering that information with his 
own intuitions and judgements. And, it emphasized the advisory character 
of the planner’s role — advice to policy makers about priorities for public 
action, about ways to intervene into the system to achieve these priorities, 
and about the evaluation of social progress. 

Planning as described in the model should make day-to-day problem 
solving congruent with concern for the future. Realities being what they are 
in educational systems, the way in which a planner behaves cannot be solely 
determined by what may be called ideal planning. Planning being what it 
should be, an attempt to do something about the future, the planner cannot 
be allowed to lose sight of the ideal because of day to day organizational 
routines. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE INFLUENCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES AND IDEOLOGIES ON 
EDUCATION PLANNING 


Education planners (they are not, of course, alone in this) are 
commonly troubled by two occupational diseases. The first is administrative 
myopia; its symptoms include a fetish for detail, intolerance of the 
unexpected, and neglect of the human problems of planning. The other is an 
addiction to sloganism. Its symptoms are no less bothersome: lack of 
concer for the specifics of education, fuzzy thinking, and inability to offer 
guidance to those responsible for carrying out planned programs. Both 
diseases have the same effect — the most knotty questions about the 
organization of planning, those that have to do with people, are left 
unanswered. 

In theory, it can be deceptively simple to cure these afflictions or to 
immunize the planner against them, but the practical problems of creating 
close ties among goals, programs, and people often seem insurmountable. 

Perhaps the most pervasive problems to be encountered in the planning 
process arise from fear or distrust of planning, but there are other sources of 
difficulty. Both goals and standards of efficiency are by nature highly 
debatable, often impossible to translate into acceptable specifics. Organized 
interest groups are often powerful enough to oppose effectively planned 
programs. In short, planning leads to anti-planning (Ewing, 1969), and the 
contours of each confrontation are drawn by the people and institutions 
involved. 

The obviousness of these generalizations makes the longstanding neglect 
of them in the theory of planning surprising. Nevertheless, a fact remains: 
there is a need to understand the full range of individual and institutional 
forces that shape the organization of planning. The purpose here is to 
explore in a preliminary manner two general questions related to this central 
concern: (1) how do external social and political forces influence the 
organization of education planning? and (2) how do these conditions affect 
the outputs of the planning process? To deal with these questions, studies 
which describe the organization of education planning, the struggle over the 
control of education, the iterative character of planning, and the behavior of 
planning organizations will be reviewed. 

A useful point of departure in examining these studies is related to the 
concept of the “organization set” (Evan, 1966) or interorganizational 
network. The most salient features of a planning organization’s environment 
have to do with other public and private agencies which influence it. These 
other organizations, including teachers’ and school trustees’ associations, 
government branches of the public service at all levels, and educational 
institutions, are the remaining elements of the planning agency’s set. 

The set generally circumscribes the functions of the planning agency 
and has an impact on its structure, method of operating, and, of course, on 
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its relations with other actors in the planning process. The main features of 
the set (including, for example, its distribution of authority and functions, 
size, and degree of integration) can help to explain variations among 
planning organizations along such dimensions as their structure, their 
autonomy, their public identities and credibility, their effectiveness, their 
linkages with other public and private planning systems, and their relations 
with other organizations in the planning set. 


The Organization of Education Planning 


Planning is basically a socio-technical process related to the creation 
and implementation of policy. Its purpose is to assist policy makers in the 
design and selection of appropriate courses of action, in the programming 
and implementation of policies, and in the evaluation of existing policies. 

Although this statement is generally accepted among planners as a 
description of their tasks, the actual functions and positions of planners 
vary significantly. (Tinbergen, 1964; OECD, 1966; UNESCO, 1968). In his 
1963 survey of central economic planning, at one time the usual model for 
education planning, Tinbergen found that few countries had separate 
planning ministries or formal training programs for planners. Considerable 
agreement on the official task of the planning agency was apparent. Most 
agencies were responsible for the preparation of long- and short-term plans, 
for appraisal and advice on individual projects, for the coordination of 
activities in economic policy, and for supervising the execution of approved 
plans; only a few were expected to produce evidence for advisory bodies 
and to execute approved plans. There was similar unanimity on the 
functioning of the agencies: most were required to make forecasts and 
propose changes in economic policy, while only four were engaged in 
directive planning. The actors in the planning process and their respective 
roles varied greatly, even though there was substantial agreement on the 
main aims of economic planning. Finally, the planning techniques most 
commonly used were trial and error approaches and rather gross 
macro-economic models for policy analysis. 

In 1964, Canada’s Dominion Bureau of Statistics published the results 
of a background study of education planning practices in the provinces of 
Canada and in several Western nations. In general, this study showed that 
the structures, official tasks, and functions of education planning agencies, 
whether in school districts, universities, or departments of education, varied 
even more greatly than their economic counterparts, and that education 
planning relied heavily on statistical forecasting and trial and error 
techniques. 

A more recent UNESCO (1968) survey indicated that some 
improvements to the structures and methods of education planning had 
been made since 1964, but concurred with OECD reports (1966, 1967) that 
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much remained to be done. The most significant developments came in the 
area of securing the foothold of the planning function in the government of 
education. Among those concerns which continued to need much attention 
were the determination of educational aims and policies, the diagnosis of 
economic, social, and educational development, and the training of 
educational planners. 


The Location and Structure of Public Planning Agencies 


The operation of government requires a constant interplay among 
executive branches, planning agencies, and policy making bodies. The 
principal actors in the planning process are drawn from these groups and, 
because of their overlapping responsibilities, it can be difficult, in practice, 
to separate their functions and to say, for example, who is a planner and 
who is not, what is planning and what is not (Kahn, 1969; UNESCO, 1968). 

The hierarchical arrangement of agencies and persons formally engaged 
in planning varies with the nature of the planning task and with the number 
of outside bodies to be contacted in the preparation of plans. In most 
instances, whatever the agency’s official name, the planning body is 
attached to the Ministry of Education. In the better circumstances, 
educational planning agencies have achieved an “‘interdepartmental status” 
or direct access to other relevant departments of government. 

A great variety of tasks have been assigned to planning units — 
programming, implementation, research, forecasting, and so on. The usual 
practice is to arrange the unit around some of these tasks and, frequently, to 
place planning for different school levels (especially higher education) and 
for academic services and physical facilities in the hands of separate units. 
(UNESCO, 1968; DBS, 1964). 


The Roles of Actors in the Planning Process 


The basic role definition of an actor in the planning process is taken 
from the agency which he represents. Thus, in most cases, the power of 
approval or veto rests with elected representatives and the Cabinet as a 
whole, or ministers separately; all other bodies, including the planning 
agency, other government units, and special interest groups function in an 
advisory capacity, as sources of information, or as executors of an approved 
plan. 

In general, planning agencies act in one or a combination of the 
following ways: as creators of options for policy makers (Eide, 1969), as 
advocates of one of a number of alternative courses of action (Peattie, 
1968), or as managers of social change (Zaleski, 1967; Kamenister and 
Bilner, 1967). 
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There are marked differences from system to system in the ways in 
which the planning agency is expected to function. When making some 
comparisons, for example, between practices in Russia and the United 
States, (Bestuzhev-Lada, 1969; Rostow, 1959), many of the differences can 
be attributed quite readily to variations in political ideology. In other cases, 
however, variations cannot be accounted for so easily — the division of labor 
among the actors in the planning process is negotiated over time, and the 
results of the negotiations vary significantly from place to place. In 
Saskatchewan, for instance, the relative influence of the various actors 
involved in the management of education has shifted several times in the 
sixty-five year history of the province. Before the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Federation was established in 1935, the school trustees were the dominant 
extragovernmental force. By the late 1940’s the Teachers’ Federation had 
become dominant and retained that position to the middle 1960's. 
Recently, the influence of the Saskatchewan School Trustees’ Association 
has become pervasive once. again. The significance of such shifts on the 
process and products of planning and policy making in education is obvious. 

This brings us to a final point — the roles of the actors in the planning 
process have a dynamic element (Rose, 1962; Kahn, 1969). In most 
circumstances, the role relationship among the actors is a pragmatic, 
sometimes efficient division of labor and a reflection of the special interests 
and political capabilities of the actors. The division of labor is modified as 
the interests and capabilities of the actors change, and as public attitudes 
toward various approaches to political action change (Schlesinger, 1957; 
Hofstadter, 1965). 


Policy Makers, Planners and Pressure Groups 


One of the charter myths of the traditional approach to education 
planning has been that planning is supposed to be nonpolitical and to be 
kept out of partisan politics or political infighting among pressure groups. 
But the most important questions about planning, whether its purpose was 
to capture the future, set right the past, or do something in between, were 
and still are the subjects of continuing political controversy. What goals 
should be pursued? Who selects them? How will the goals be pursued and 
who will manage the process? These issues, and many others like them, have 
been and will continue to be resolved, although not always satisfactorily, in 
the political arena. 

In assessing this arena, the political tactics that are used, and the 
substance of many of the controversies, two themes merit most of the 
attention: the issue of multiple control over education and the cultural 
context of policy innovation. 
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Multiple Control Over Education 


The work of the education planning unit is dependent on a variety of 
public and private agencies. Some of these organizations exist only because 
their members have a stake in formal education (such as_ teachers’ 
associations), others because they have legal responsibility for aspects of the 
educational systems (for example, departments of education), and still 
others, such as private associations and churches, because they have an 
occasional or even a continuing interest in education. While this typology is 
a crude one, and other classification schemes could be developed (Campbell, 
Cunningham, and McPhee, 1965), it is nevertheless useful because it 
identifies and groups the wide range of associations that confront the 
planner and attempt to influence his activities and the educational system. 

A clearer understanding of the political world of the education planner 
also requires an appreciation of how political controls in fact are exercised. 
It is unfortunate that only a few studies have been made of the politics of 
education; but the findings of those which have been completed, when 
combined with the results of studies of community power structures, have 
provided empirical observations that will be valuable to future investigators. 
Those studies which have addressed themselves to this question (including 
Kimbrough, 1964; Bailey and others, 1962; Munger and others, 1961) 
collectively suggest the following major propositions: 

1. The patchwork character of education planning is a reflection of the 
multiple controls over the educational system and indifference to the 
planning function within the educational set, particularly on the part of 
government. 

2. The great number of organized groups with a stake in education and 
the ambiguities of their respective roles in the policy making and planning 
processes have led to the fragmentation of educational policy making 
structures. 

3. Planning capabilities, and the power resources which can _ be 
activated to influence the instigation, process, and outcomes of planning, 
are unevenly distributed among the elements of the planning set, and the 
balance within the set changes over time. 

4. In federal nations where jurisdiction over education rests with the 
region, regional policies are being increasingly influenced by national 
pressures, policies, and resources. 

5. Economic power appears to be the most significant single 
determinant of influence on the extra-legal aspects of the policy making and 
planning processes. Unfortunately, little or no attention has been given to 
tracing historical shifts of the importance of economic determinants in the 
two processes. 

6. The most frequently used methods of handling friction within the 
planning set include bargaining, compromise, avoidance of crucial issues, 
coalition building, and official governmental intervention. 
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The Cultural Context of Policy Innovation 


To cope successfully with contemporary educational policy issues, a 
political system must be able to promote reform and development by state 
action. In the current context, reform and development usually involve 
rationalizing the policy making process and authority structures, realigning 
channels of communication on public issues, changing traditional forms of 
behavior, and accommodating changes in the social goals and the emergence 
of new social forces. One of the most visible contemporary examples of the 
process of reform is the attempt to improve budget making in government 
by the introduction of the Planning-Programming-Budgeting System (PPBS). 
New budgetary procedures have far-reaching implications for any 
organization — who wields power, what information is significant, how 
priorities are set, and so on. And, clearly, reform cannot be accomplished 
instantly. The gains of any attempted reform, if there are any, will be 
realized only slowly, after a period of sometimes acute disequilibrium and 
when the substance of the reform has been supported by complementary 
changes in the people, structures, and process of government. 

But the possiblities for reform and for planning “depend not upon our 
choice among mythical grand alternatives (Dahl and Lindblom, 1953, p. 
6)”. Nor do they depend, in the first place, on technology or quantitative 
problem solving techniques. Rather, the evidence from international 
comparisons of planning practices suggests that the more basic question is 
“What political and cultural conditions are conducive to policy 
innovation?” According to Dahl and Lindblom (1953, p. 9), 


[t]he process of innovation is both scientific and political. It is not 
enough that new social techniques be discovered; they must also be 
put to use. Invention and discovery are only the beginning of a 
process the next step in which is innovation, a matter of politics. 


In short, unless due attention is given to political-social-cultural factors and 
to choices among particular social techniques, planned programs will remain 
only that: planned. 

F.G. Burke (1967) has identified the most important of these cultural 
inclinations: 

1. concepts of time, particularly as they influence the planning 
horizon, the “timetable” of development, and the scope of planned 
activities. 

2. the capacity to accommodate and guide social change and to plan 
social progress. 

3. the distribution of political power and authority, and 
consitutionalism. 

4. organizational structure and the capacity for invention and 
innovation in social structures. 
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5. technical range or the ability to call upon a variety of techniques for 
the solution of particular problems in the interests of more rational choice 
and a closer fit of means to ends. 

It is hard to say how much each of the five factors influences planning, 
for we can only make extremely crude estimates of their presence and 
effects. We can, for example, roughly state that one province has a greater 
capacity for organizational innovation than another, or that the planning 
horizon is generally longer in developed nations than in the developing 
states. Nevertheless, although this ambiguity leads to obvious research and 
development problems in planning education, these rough judgements can 
be satisfactory for most purposes. 

Further, these cultural variables taken alone, in combination, or in 
interaction with other factors (such as the availability of resources) 
generally define the limits of potential socio-political processes for goal 
setting, the calculation of policies and programs, and the control of standing 
plans. Of course, in a pluralistic setting, the congruence between general 
cultural norms and specific political action is far from perfect. Nor is the 
latter a mere reflection of the former. But they do influence each other over 
time. 

Three major political-economic processes — goal setting, calculation, 
and control — form the core of the planning process. The three are far too 
complex to be analyzed here. What follows is an extremely terse, very 
general summary of Dahl and Lindblom’s pioneering and stil! stimulating 
treatment (1953) of them. Most of it is in their own words. 

The things men value are countless. Yet a small number of key values 
are peculiarly relevant to an appraisal of alternative techniques for rational 
social action, planning, and economizing — freedom, rationality, democracy, 
subjective equality, security, progress, and appropriate inclusion of classes 
of people in the governmental processes. They are relevant because they are 
instrumental to a variety of other values, because they are highly ranked by 
many of us, and because they are the source of much of the controversy 
over the desirability of alternative political-economic techniques. 

Whenever scarce resources are significantly involved, these seven values 
can be maximized through certain basic social processes. It follows that the 
social processes are also valued as means. And, obviously, social processes 
that facilitate rational calculation and the scheduling of social action (such 
as science and Utopianism) are indispensable means to all seven ends, not 
merely to rationality. So too are the social processes that facilitate control; 
one must control others to remove obstacles to one’s own desires, and one 
must be controlled to remove obstacles to theirs. 

Calculation, control, and, therefore, planning are dependent upon four 
crucial social processes: the price system, control by leaders (hierarchy), 
control over leaders (polyarchy), and control among leaders (bargaining). 
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Because of this dependence, then, if one wishes to approximate the seven 
ends of social action, one must value these means of control, or at least 
certain ways of using these means. 


The Iterative Character of Education Planning 


The planner, as has been said, serves many goals and faces many 
pressure groups. The pressure groups cannot all be satisfied simultaneously 
and the pursuit of some goals can conflict with the pursuit of others. 
Moreover, both the goals and the balance of power among the pressure 
groups are in constant flux. 


Thus, even when planners operate with a specific mandate, they do not 
proceed, as the traditional account of “‘blueprint planning” would have it, in 
a simple linear way from their mandate to planning to implementation. This 
would of course be a tall order, even in a fully predictable world. And in an 
unpredictable world, which is, after all (and in spite of the desires of some 
who would plan), the kind of world we live in, an attempt to follow the 
linear model would be dysfunctional. 

The incomplete, iterative approach to planning, the so-called “science 
of muddling through,’ when it is properly understood and carefully 
monitored, can pay some dividends to planners. Because not all of the 
consequences of a particular course of action can be known ahead of time 
and because social goals are not always formulated carefully, iteration with 
revision enables the planner to improve his knowledge of the system, its 
human and financial resources, and its goals and policies. The recycling of 
programs through the planning process can encourage adjustments in 
Operating organizations. When mistakes are made, they can often be 
corrected readily. Timed compromises among conflicting goals can develop. 
Finally, although the iterative process is time-consuming, it helps to ensure 
that planned programs will be integrated and kept on course. 

There is another sense in which incomplete planning can usually be 
regarded as a more effective form of planning. Telling other people what to 
do and then getting them to do it (activating the plan) has always ranked 
among the most difficult arts of the planner. The reason for this is obvious — 
the behavior of people cannot be determined by tightly engineered sets 
of rules alone. Motivating the implementation of a plan requires mobilizing 
and maintaining a network of support and acceptance. The surest way of 
accomplishing this is to design a strategy for activation which appropriately 
mixes various forms of influence — command, persuasion, pressuring, 
manipulation, involvement, and self-determination. In short, incomplete 
planning at the top and introducing lower level personnel to planning, 
instead of myopic concentration on what Ewing (1969) has called the 
bloodless criteria of the planner (economic analysis and forecasts, 
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production capacity projections, and distribution functions), are general 
preconditions for organizing a successful planning process. 

Under certain conditions, however, the incrementalism implicit in 
iterative planning is not satisfactory. When, as Dahl and Lindblom have 
written (1953, p. 85), “scientific methods have not yet produced tested 
knowledge about the probable consequences of large incremental change, 
small changes will clearly not achieve desired goals, and existing reality is 
highly undesirable,” calculated risks are often necessary. It should be noted, 
however, that the consequences of both incrementalism and calculated risks 
are indeterminate at the outset but that, as plans are implemented, they 
become determinate, measurable, and subject to revision. 


How Planning Organizations Function: Notes Toward a Model! 


Although there are a large number of models which might be used as 
frameworks for analyzing the decision making processes in organizations, 
few represent adequately the behavior of public organizations. Most models 
concentrate too heavily on the internal operation of organizations and do 
not pay enough attention to extra-organizational factors influencing 
decision making. In short, because of the political nature of planning, any 
model of the behavior of planning agencies must represent adequately both 
the intra- and extra-organizational aspects of planning processes. 

What is needed, then, is a model which places a heavier emphasis on the 
political aspects of planning than does the optimal model of Chapter Two. 
The two models should complement each other. The first was a model for 
optimal planning; another model, to be used for description of the political 
side of planning, needs to be developed. The first was highly rationalized; 
the other model should view planning in human, political terms. 

Further, such a model should be built around three of the principal 
phases of the planning process described in Chapter Two: 

1. The instigation of planning and the initial reaction of planning 
bodies to demands. The old distinction between planning and political 
activity is not tenable: contemporary planning is too closely linked with 
policy, the identification of public priorities, and, hence, with politics. And, 
in reality, the operation of the planning agency seldom, if ever, conforms 
exactly to the procedures of formal organization; gaps between formally 
stated objectives and those aims which are actually pursued have to be 
resolved; conflicts of interest must be adjudicated, and priorities must be set 
and legitimized. 


IThere are a great many hypotheses embedded in the following discussion which 
must for the sake of brevity, be left implicit for the time being. The final section of 


this chapter, ‘““Some Basic Questions About the Organization of Planning,” will make 
many of them explicit. 
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2. The iterative, problem-oriented search for alternatives. Although 
planning is, ideally, a continuing process, and even though an increasing 
number of governments are establishing permanent planning agencies, 
planning has not yet become something which takes place automatically or 
as a matter of course. The planning agency functions in a socially and 
politically intricate web of organizations and responds to initiatives or 
actions taken by other members of the planning set (Soule, 1967); in some 
situations the planning function is even regarded as a political prize (Bor, 
1967). 

3. The process of ‘“‘organizational learning” or altering the character of 
the organization and its methods of operation to meet changing conditions. 
In general, planning agencies have not often been guided by an overriding 
sense of mission. Instead, various combinations of environmental and 
ideological processes have operated to initiate planning (Kimbrough, 1964; 
Munger and others, 1961) and to influence its purposes and products. But 
the impact of outside forces on the planning agency is highly variable 
(Litwak and Hylton, 1964; Evan, 1966), and much of the planning unit’s 
reaction is conditioned by the relative power of the instigating organization 
and by its own responsiveness to external conditions (Dill, 1958; Udy, 
1964). 

Unfortunately, few studies have directly examined the strategic 
responses of planning organizations to interorganizational constraints and 
ecological conditions (a notable exception is Wildavsky, 1964). By and 
large, to obtain the insights or models that are needed, we must turn to 
studies outside the field of planning itself. 

The work of Cyert and March (1963), with modification, provides a 
plausible framework for examining the planning process in terms of “the 
variables that affect organizational goals, the variables that affect 
organizational expectations, and the variables that affect organizational 
choice (p. 115).” These variables, and the small number of relational 
concepts which form the heart of their theory — the quasi-resolution of 
conflict, uncertainty avoidance, problemistic search, and organizational 
learning — are the conceptual underpinnings of the following approach to 
understanding the behavior of contemporary planning organizations, 
particularly at the provincial level. 

The following four sets of propositions offer a very general summary of 
the framework: 

1. Quasi-resolution of conflict. Contemporary education planning is 
iterative and multi-purpose in character. Because the planner of education is 
called upon to serve multiple goals, conflicts over the operating objectives of 
the agency are inevitable. These differences are only infrequently fully 
resolved. At best, planned programs are an incomplete series of steps toward 
some goals and are continuously recycled as shifts occur in the planning set, 
its resources, and its objectives. 
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2. Uncertainty avoidance. Contrary to the traditional, logical account 
of the planning process, which suggests an unswerving attention to a given 
objective, planning organizations avoid political risk taking and uncertainty, 
generally by short-run adaptations to feedback (such as immediate demand 
for siudent places) and by attempts at stabilizing their environment. 
Problems are dealt with as they arise, and solutions are approached 
incrementally. And, planning bodies seek to form coalitions with other 
Organizations in their set in an attempt to reach or maintain a stable 
situation. 

3. Problem-oriented search. Planning has usually been stimulated by 
rather specific problems, and aims at finding solutions to those problems. 
The search for a solution has been motivated by the desire to discover 
acceptable alternatives, not alternatives which might call for a marked 
departure from current ways of doing things. It usually has been grounded 
in simple-minded concepts of causality. And, of course, it has been 
politically and ideologically biased. 

4. Organizational learning. Organizations purposefully adjust their 
mode of operating as shifts occur in their environment. Existing goals are 
modified and even cast aside in favor of new ones. Planning bodies quickly 
learn which other organizations in their set are the most important, and 
adapt to alterations in the balance of power within the set. Finally, planning 
organizations modify their “‘search rules” — both the information sought 
and the alternatives that seem acceptable change as the agency moves from 
one task to another. 

According to this exceedingly condensed discussion of the framework 
for analyzing the behavior of planning bodies, planning activity is stimulated 
by uncertainty-causing feedback from relatively powerful members of the 
planning set. The members of the set — government, departments of 
education, organized interest groups, the planning body, and so on — have 
access to political resources (Dahl, 1963; Munger and others, 1961). If the 
members can activate the resources and muster significant support for their 
point of view, they can impel the planning organization to respond to their 
demands. 

However, the planning body does not respond to demands for planning 
activity automatically. Like any other organization, the planning body seeks 
stability and equilibrium by trying to control its environment (for example, 
by securing guaranteed support for its existence and by forming coalitions 
with other members of the set) and by responding to pressures in routine 
ways. In short, it attempts to buffer itself against external demands and 
political pressures. 

Only when it is clear that demands cannot be resisted does the agency 
intiate a new planning cycle. While the actual course of the planning cycle 
may approximate more or less closely the movement of the process as 
outlined in the optimal model, in organizational terms the cycle represents 
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an iterative search for a solution to the immediate problem which will meet 
the political requirements of the situation. Decisions on the need to plan 
and on which of the alternative policies and plans are to be implemented are 
made by political agencies in the hurly burly of political life, not in the neat 
world of rationalized planning. 

Finally, the framework suggests the process of organizational learning. 
As planning bodies experience success and failure with organizations in their 
environment, with methods for moving planning forward, and with planning 
techniques, they learn what is effective and what is not, and reinforce or 
even routinize those which are and eliminate those which are not. The 
resulting plan itself is something which government (the larger system of 
which the planning agency is a part) adapts to demands and supports from 
its environment and to forces for and against planning. 


Some Basic Questions About the Organization of Planning 


The primary value of the preceding discussion is not in the 
generalizations or hypotheses contained in it, but rather in the questions 
about the organization of education planning that follow from it. In the 
absence of a rigorous theory, the best that can be done is to ask the right 
questions. Answers to these questions will point the way to a theory and at 
the same time resolve some of the organizational issues that have concerned 
planners for a long time. Of course, not all of these questions will be 
significant in every situation, but the various categories and the questions 
within each identify the variables which have been found to be significant in 
case studies of planning practices and which must find their way into 
theories about the organization of planning. 


The questions are organized in the following manner: 


I. Social Framework: . Emergence of planning 

Social and political environment 

Economic environment 

. External political environment 

. General attitudes 

. The hierarchy of goals 

Interest Groups 

External influences 

. The institutional network 
Political parties 
The decision making process 

. The legality of plans and the rule of law 

. Antiplanning 


Il. Goal Formulation: 


III. Decision Making 


MUA POMEPMUOW> 


2Most of the following questions are drawn from Peter J. D. Wiles (1967) and 
Bertram Gross (1964). 
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IV. Implementation A. Activators and sanctions 

Obstacles and limitations to implementation 
Correcting mechanisms 

. Goal achievement 

. Side effects 

Evaluation in terms of values 


V. Results 


Op POD 


Emergence of Planning 


In general what conditions have led to the emergence of education 
planning? Specifically: 

1. Who were the promoters and the adherents of planning? Has 
planning led to anti-planning? 

2. Has the perception of imminent crisis, or of accummulated 
grievances, been a factor in the emergence of planning or the cause of 
inaction? What kind of crisis has been perceived? 

3. To what extent have the emergence of planning and the selection of 
its type been dependent on political circumstances, cultural values, social 
ideologies, and technical and managerial abilities? 

4. What attempts have been made to adapt transplanted concepts, 
methods, and doctrines to local needs? 

5. To what extent, and why, have planning concepts, methods, and 
doctrines been borrowed by one province from another? 

6. Has education planning simply failed to arise at all, because of 
hopeless goal conflict, anti-planning ideologies, general satisfaction with the 
existing state of affairs, or lack of personnel resources? 

7. In terms of a formal typology (for example, manpower, rate of 
return, or social demand approaches), how can the planning system best be 
described? 


Social and Political Environment 


1. What are the main social divisions (class, ethnic, religious, and so on) 
which most affect the process of planning? 

2. What are the major interest groups, organized and unorganized, in 
the society? What values can be identified with them? 

3. What features of planning can be traced to ideologies such as 
socialism, Jaissez faire, nationalism, and conservatism? 

4. To what extent is the system subject to external pressures? 

5. To what extent does the need for assistance or the desire to resist 
external pressures lead to coalitions (for example, interprovincial 
cooperation through the Council of Ministers of Education) to improve the 
provinces’ bargaining position at the federal level? 
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6. How do the size and diversity of the province affect planning? Does 
the existence of cultural and national minorities in distinct areas affect 
planning? Do the geographical dimensions of the province, the density of 
the population, and the number of local or regional units of administration 
affect the planning process? 

7. Does the country’s federal constitution affect planning? 


Economic Environment 


1. How have existing economic structures affected planning? More’ 
specifically: 
a. how big is the public sector, and in what areas does it operate 
(including education, medicine, and social development)? 
b. how much of it is run by government departments, public 
corporations, and local authorities? 
what is the extent of the subsistence sector? 
. how extensive are the social services? 
how are employees organized? 
. What has been the performance of the economy with respect to: 
average net provincial income per capita? 
. retail and wholesale prices? 
percentage of net provincial income spent on education, other public 
services, net investment, and other consumption? 
What have been the trends in: 
a. the movement of population over time because of births, deaths, 
immigration, and emigration? 
. the residential breakdown of population? 
the breakdown of the population by occupations and skills? 
. the distribution of income between rich and poor? 
the variation of average income between areas, and among racial and 
religious groups? 


Ww esPNeadc 


© Gf. O5e 


External Political Environment 


1. Does interprovincial or national planning exist? If so, how did it 
arise? 

2. What effect has it had on planning within the province? Have 
provincial practices influenced interprovincial or national efforts? 

3. To what extent do provincial planning goals depend on national 
planning or action? 

4. Has national planning tended to disrupt federal-provincial relations? 

5. To what extent are provincial plans drawn up with a view to 
appealing for federal aid? 

6. Is planning influenced by the province’s desire to compete with 
others, for example, for federal funds or educational prestige? 
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General Attitudes 


1. How much do people want political objectives such as price 
stability, distributive justice, rational regional distribution of population, 
rational use of physical environment, health care, economic growth, a better 
balance between private and collective consumption, population control, 
educational opportunity, and racial or minority group integration? 

2. How much are people influenced by objectives such as religious 
freedom, high consumption, educational attainment, economic freedom, 
leisure, security, and health? 

3. What are people’s general attitudes toward government plans and 
planning? 


The Hierarchy of Goals 


1. What are the society’s overriding goals, and how are lesser goals 
subordinated to them? 
2. To what extend do personal attitudes and objectives conflict with 
provincial objectives? Do the plans recognize or conciliate this conflict? 
3. To what extent do planners seek to further educational equity? How 
is equity defined? 
4. Are planners restricted in the pursuit of other goals by 
considerations of social discrimination? For example: 
a. do they try to facilitate the social mobility of backward groups by 
investment in their areas, or do they maintain the status quo? 
b. do they try to facilitate or prevent the geographical mobility of 
underprivileged groups? 
c. do they try to assimilate minority groups by investing in their areas, 
by encouraging immigration into them, and so on? 
5. Do current ideologies inspire or inhibit the formulation of 
operational definitions of goals? 
6. To what extent are there implicit, informal, hidden, or latent goals 
underlying the more explicit, formal, open, and manifest goals? 
7. Precisely what groups, organized and unorganized, pursue which 
goals? 
8. What issues have led to major actual conflicts — budgetary freedom, 
religious rights, racial freedom, regional autonomy, investment versus 
consumption, quality versus quantity? 


Interest Groups 


1. Has education planning been consistent with the pluralism of needs 
and goals among different people and different sub-systems? 
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2. What identifiable interest groups exist? To what degree have their 
aims been articulated? 

3. Are these interest groups directly involved in the planning process? 
How do they get access to it? 

4. Do government bodies outside the immediate planning structure (for 
example, other ministries, local authorities) form interest groups with a 
serious impact on education planning? 

5. What notice do the planners take of the goals and interests of the 
broader publics? 


External Influences 


1. Are specific projects determined by the availabilty of federal capital, 
thus influencing the structure of the plan? 

2. Does the desire to attract more federal capital affect the politics of 
the plan? 

3. What are the problems posed for planners by federal capital 
commitments already made to the province? 


The Institutional Network 


1. Is there an identifiable central planning complex wholly within, 
partly within, or wholly outside, the government? If so, what is the 
relationship between such a complex and the government as a whole? The 
planning complex may consist, among others, of political leaders, 
representatives of financial and other special interests, professional experts, 
mediating personnel, and persons playing special roles created for dealing 
with issues of the moment. 

2. Are the professional and mediating personnel above civil servants? 
How secure is their tenure? 

3. What are the formal positions (for example, ministry, 
interministerial committee) of the planning bodies? 

4. What are the attitudes of the traditional departments of government 
toward planning and the planners? 

5. What is the position of local government in relation to provincial 
planning? 

6. How, if at all,do such pressure groups as those following influence 
the process of decision making: trade unions, professional organizations, 
youth and women’s organizations, church and other religious organizations, 
and private business associations? 

7. Are there any institutional provisions for consulting pressure groups 
during the decision-making process? At what stages of the process is the role 
of pressure groups most conspicuous? 
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8. What are the informal ways of exerting pressure on planning 
agencies? 

9. Which groups are most successful in making the pressure effective? 

10. On what factors does effectiveness of pressure most depend? 


Political Parties 


1. Have political parties the right to participate in drawing up the plan? 
Do they actually participate? What interests do they represent, and to what 
extent do they act as direct agents of particular interest groups? 

2. Is planning “‘nonpolitical,” “bipartisan,” or “above party,” and to 
what extent? If so, is it because the parties lack interest, because they agree, 
or because they have achieved a permanent or satisfactory division of power 
inside the planning apparatus? If not, do the planners simply obey the party 
in power? 

3. To what extent can planners resist political demands on “technical” 
or other grounds? 

4. To what extent do the planners influence party action? Can they be 
active party members? 

5. What is the role of campaign speeches, party platforms, and party 
programs in planning? 


The Decision-Making Process 


1. What are the devices used to recognize and handle friction among 
various publics and institutions? How efficient are they? 

2. How are contlicts handled in the planning process — through 
bargaining, compromise, insistence on victory or defeat, tolerance of 
prolonged deadlock, avoidance of crucial issues, coalition building, or 
interest integration in the process of goal formulation? 

3. Are there significant differences in goals and methods among 
members of the planning set? 

4. How and when do the planners use the following methods to effect 
coordination and overcome resistance among other bodies: settling disputes 
by giving orders, asking the groups involved to settle disputes among 
themselves, deliberately promoting competition among them, creating new 
institutions? 

5. What are the particular forms of resistance and dispute? 

6. Who are the key participants in the decision making process? What 
are their personal motivations and goals? With what interests, roles, and 
values can they be identified? What are their bases of political support? How 
frequently do they shift from one issue and role to another? 

7. What are the forms of participation by nonplanners? What aspects of 
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the decision process are conducted in the open and what aspects are 
conducted in secret? 

8. To what extent is decision making routinized? 

9. To what extent does the lack of trained people in relevant 

institutions limit the rationality of the system? 
10. What is the role of economists and social scientists in improving the 
rationality of decision making? 

a. How accurate is the economic, sociological, and other information 
used by the planners? How accurate do planners think it is? 

b. What mathematical models do the planners construct? What degree 
of accuracy would their underlying data require for the models to be 
useful? To what practical uses are the models in fact put? 

c. What deliberate biases are built into the information by the original 
sources? 

d. What role is given to social scientists other than economists in the 
planning society? 

e. To what extent are the planners’ attention and goals determined by 
the availability of data? 


The Legality of Plans and the Rule of Law 


1. What is the legal status of plans? 

2. Can nonfulfillment be penalized? How? 

3. What is the balance between status and delegated powers? In either 
case, is the plan subject to judicial review, administrative review, or review 
by the legislature or any other public body? 

4. Is the factual material on which the plan is based accessible to the 
public? 

5. To what extent are planning negotiations public? 

6. Has the constitution, or any legislation, been altered for the sake of 
the plan? 


Anti-planning 


1. How strong is political opposition to the broad lines of the plan, 
details in the plan, or the very existence of the planning authorities? 

2. How difficult is simple revision by those subject to control by the 
plan? 

3. Has the number of controls tended to decrease or increase? If the 
latter, was it in order to stop evasion of those already imposed, by 
Parkinson’s law, or for other reasons, such as increasing complexity of the 
educational system and increasing efficiency of communications? 

4. What is the balance between persuasion and pressure types of 
control? 
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5. Has increased planning gone hand in hand with a diminution of 
freedoms? 


Activators and Sanctions 


1. What activators do the planners use on outside agents: market 
(subsidies, direct taxes), persuasion (informing, providing an example, 
proposing, propaganda, advertising, logical argument), or pressure 
(bargaining other than in market terms, manipulation, legal command, legal 
prohibition)? 

2. What campaign strategies have the planners used — crisis 
exploitation, crisis creation, maintaining an optimistic stance, planner’s 
tension? 

3. If activation fails or threatens to fail, what sanctions are available to 
the planners? 

4. How do planners time their major decisions? 


Obstacles and Limitations to Implementation 


1. To what extent are the planners hindered by lack of social and fiscal 
discipline, sabotage, wholesale plan evasion, opposition to planning in 
principle, material self-contradictions in the plan, their own incompetence, 
and lack of money or personnel for their own functions? 

2. What are they doing about it? 


Correcting Mechanisms 


1. How quick is feedback? Are long-range goals broken down into 
sequential steps on which current information is possible? Are detailed plans 
worked out at shorter intervals than overall plans? Are short-term reports 
required? Are they made on a routine basis or by personal contact? Are 
periodic reviews carried out on regional or local scale? 

2. How rigid is the plan? At what intervals is it in fact altered? 

3. Are these alterations made a priori or as the result of feedback? 

4. Is the plan so flexible, owing to feedback, as to be epiphenomenal? 

5. What initiative, in implementation as opposed to formulation, does 
the system leave to lower levels? What are the differences here between 
formal and informal intiative? 


Goal Achievement 


1. Were the plans fulfilled? The originally published plans? Amended 
versions? How recent and severe were the amendments? 
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2. Whatever the results, would fewer direct interventions have been 
better in terms of the planners’ own broader intentions? 

3. Could different plans have better fulfilled the planners’ broad 
intentions? 

4. Would different types of planning have better fulfilled the planners’ 
broad intentions? 


Side Effects 


1. Apart from the province’s attempt to fulfill the plan, what side 
effects had the plan? Were these side effects anticipated by the planners? 
Were they part of their goals? 

2. How do the side effects look in terms of the planners’ own broader 
intentions? 


Evaluation in Terms of Values 


. Were the plan’s intentions good or bad? 
. Were its results, including the unintended ones, good or bad? 
. Would the plan have been better if it were less directive? 
4. Would different plans or policies have been better? Would different 
types of planning have been better? 


DW No 
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INFORMATION SYSTEMS FOR EDUCATION PLANNING 


Planning in education is essentially directed toward inducing change in 
the behavior of individuals, groups, or organizations. Because of the 
complexity and demands of the task, it is understandable that most of the 
efforts of early education planners were caught up in the anxiety-provoking 
rush of activity to develop, organize, and deliver services. But some critical 
questions about planned activities — “How good are they?” and “Good for 
whom?” — were lost in the shuffle. 

Now, however, such problems are becoming increasingly urgent. The 
planner is confronted by questions on all sides, from social scientists who 
wonder about the validity of social programs, from politicians who must 
balance expenditures on education with appropriations to other public 
services, from the media, who are usually quick to point to defects in 
standing plans, and from educators opposed to new ways of doing things. In 
short, the planner is being forced to evaluate his work and to justify 
continued support for educational programs. 

There are other reasons, as compelling as political pressure, for this 
renewed interest in the evaluation of educational systems, and, when these 
arguments are taken together, they make a convincing case for the 
importance of strengthening the evaluative aspects of the planning process. 
The planner’s objectives are value-laden and form a basis for rating the 
relative importance of various needs and demands. Implicit in any action 
program is the judgement that the present state of affairs is not good 
enough. Current policies and institutional procedures can be corrected only 
after they have been assessed. And there can be little doubt that sound 
evaluation is central to understanding the operation of the system and the 
direction and control of social change. 

In such a context, then, the problem of improving planning practices is 
fundamentally tied to enhancing the planner’s objective information about 
the educational system and its environment as well as his appreciation of 
goals and values, assuming, of course, that good planning usually requires 
good information — information that is valid, readily acccessible, timely, 
and reliable. 

This approach has far-reaching implications for the design of planning 
information systems. It means, above all, that the approach to information 
systems which dominates current practices, the computerization of routine 
housekeeping tasks (these will be discussed in a following section), is not 
satisfactory. Instead, different conceptions are required so that it will 
become increasingly possible to devise a system that will (1) meet the 
requirements of day-to-day operations; (2) facilitate the identification of 
educational problems and goals for educational innovations; (3) provide 
information for the control and evaluation of programs; and (4) enhance 
the exchange of information among planners and policy makers. 
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In view of the slow evolution of planning information systems to date 
(practice lags far behind theory), it is unlikely that a system which might 
meet all of these requirements can be made operational in the near future. 
Nor is any blueprint yet available that outlines how such a system is to be 
achieved. So, one is led to the questions, ““How can the operation of present 
systems be improved?” and “What further developments could contribute 
the most to education planning?” 


Toward Redesign of the Education Planning Information Systems 
Current Practices 


In Canada and, I suspect, in many parts of the U.S.A. and Europe as 
well, the information systems presently used in education planning are 
characterized by the conceptual poverty and technological affluence of 
computerized routine housekeeping applications. These applications, largely 
dedicated to the internal operations of government, are the product of a 
rather direct conversion from manual to automatic methods of handling 
data. Efficiency is the basic goal: the speed, accuracy, and economy of 
automatic procedures for sorting, counting, and carrying out simple 
mathematical operations are emphasized. Applications are limited to 
specific tasks and developed independently, and, consequently, cannot be 
combined with other applications to serve a variety of information needs. 

Whitlock (1964) provides a typical list of the various applications in 
school districts. 


Miscellaneous Business Accounting Student Accounting 
Library Accounts Payable Attendance Accounting 
Personnel Budget Grade Reporting 
School Directory Cafeteria Census 
Statistics Cost Analysis Permanent Records 
Testing Equipment Registration 

Inventory Scheduling 

Payroll 

Purchasing 

Retirement 

Transportation 


The same author has developed a rather exhaustive list of possible 
housekeeping applications at the provincial level: 
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Employee Personnel _ Pupil Personnel 


Certification 
Teacher approval 
Teacher employment 


School census 
Pupil enrolment and 
attendance 


studies Pupil dropouts 
Retirement records Socio-economic data 
Supply and demand on pupils 

studies Census of pupils 


Salary Studies 
Teacher-load studies 


enrolled in special 
education programs 


Miscellaneous Pupil retardation and 
statistics acceleration 
Preparation of Standardized test 
personnel scoring 
directory Standardized test score 


analysis 


Curriculum & Program 


Study School Facilities 


Data on school sites 
Data on school 


School accreditation 
Analyses on course 
offerings in terms buildings 
of pupils enrolled Data on equipment 


School Finance 


Provincial agency budget 
preparation 

Provincial aid distribution 

Internal payroll and accounting 

Cost analysis 

Fee accounting 

Recording expenditures and 
receipts of local school 
systems 

Reconciliation of local receipts 
reported with 
disbursements 

Local finance studies 


Specialized Services 


Food services 

Health services 

Pupil transportation 
records 


Studies of high school Analyses of classroom Vocational rehabilitation 
graduates shortages 


Although such applications are of basic importance, limiting 
information processing to these areas seriously underrates the significance of 
information about the educational system’s environment. The education 
planner stands at the centre of many systems — legal, political, and 
economic as well as his own — which touch every aspect of his work. One 
way to illustrate the significance of information about all aspects of the 
education system’s environment is to ask the question, “Education for 
what?” If part of the answer treats education as a means — to social 
opportunity, to social mobility, to employment or even to the “good 
life’? — then surely these other ends, which are essentially contextual, must 
be taken into account in education planning. When information about these 
systems and their effects on educational programs is not known or not 
available, it is impossible to get an accurate picture of educational 
operations, limited by constraints and pressures, creating products which 
may or may not meet expectations. Thus, even though developmental work 
is still required to strengthen most housekeeping applications, it is becoming 
increasingly important to give higher priority to reconceptualizing the 
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information systems used by education planners. The remainder of this 
section highlights the basic dimensions of this task. 


Studying the Information Needs and Uses of Education Planners 


In one sense, the education planning process can be thought of as a 
system for the collection, organization, management, analysis, and retrieval 
of information for decision making. Education planning is thus a way of 
reacting to the significance of information about the educational system and 
its environment. 

While such a view of planning is incomplete and connotes too much 
emphasis on the so-called “bloodless criteria’’ of planning (Ewing, 1969), it 
does highlight the crucial importance for planners and policy makers of the 
flow and content of information. But to this time, the problem of 
information processing in planning systems has received only very general, 
speculative, or cavalier treatment. One searches almost in vain for 
conceptually or empirically sound treatments of the complex forces which 
affect the flow in information. In large part, this is the result of a lack of 
systematic attention to: 

1. The full range of information sources that is available. In education 
data are collected at all levels. Only a small part finds its way to the 
planner’s information service, and information which is available to the 
planner comes under the general heading of “bread and butter” data, 
namely, data necessary for calculating financial grants to educational 
authorities or for the compilation of student scores on province-wide 
examinations. Most other kinds of information are treated as by-products of 
these data or as luxuries which the planning agency would like to afford but 
cannot. 

2. The nature, quality, quantity, and recentness of available 
information. Generally speaking, information of the housekeeping variety is 
kept up-to-date and accurate. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said for 
other kinds of information. Data on other governmental programs, even 
though they might require adjustments in the education planner’s activities, are 
generally not available to him. Information about the environment of the 
educational system is often exceedingly impressionistic and usually 
out-of-date. And so on. 

3. The uses to which the information will be put. The planning 
function, because of its political character and necessary reliance on the 
practiced judgement of planners, requires that information be treated in 
special ways. So, for example, experience has taught planners not to believe 
implicitly projections into the future. The statistician’s disclaimer, “‘all other 
things being equal,” seldom holds; in fact, one of the hardest lessons learned 
by planners in the last twenty years is that other things do not remain the 
same. 
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4. The characteristics of the user, including his background, 
motivation, professional orientation, and capacity for handling information. 
Even today, planners tend to be inadequately trained, either because they 
have no training at all or because they are trained too narrowly. How then, 
except intuitively, is the planner to cope with the diverse information which 
is sent to him and to make effective use of it? 

5. The systems — social, political, economic, psychological, and 
educational — that affect the planner and his work. 

6. The outcomes of information use, such as improvements in policy 
making, planning, and public administration. In some respects, this issue is 
the most difficult of the six to resolve, for here the problem of relating 
social research and social policy becomes clearer. The problem has two 
sides. On the one hand, politicians and social scientists seem almost unable 
to communicate effectively with each other. On the other hand, social 
science has not yet fully proven its usefulness to the policymaker. Indeed, in 
certain circumstances the practiced judgement of experienced policy makers 
can often result in better decisions than if the sole criteria for decisions were 
qualitative analyses. 

The six factors point to the major aspects of the dual problem of 
meeting the planner’s information requirements and doing so rationally. On 
the one hand, a wide range of data about relevant physical, social, political, 
and economic features of the environment needs to be combined with data 
generated in the day-to-day operations of the education system, if an 
information system is to be designed as an organized part of both the 
administrative, monitoring functions of government and its long term policy 
evaluation and planning activities. At the same time, the flow of data and 
information must be made manageable, by setting the boundaries for the 
design of the combined system, and rational, by establishing some criteria 
(such as econometric models and social indicators) for the exclusion or 
inclusion of data. The next section describes some basic approaches to 
grappling with these problems. 


Some Basic Alternatives for the Design of Planning Information Systems! 


Determining the general information needs of education planners is 
only a beginning, although a very difficult one. Many fundamental problems 
concerning the design of information systems are encountered at the more 
specific level of translating general statements of need into operational 
terms, and making trade-offs dictated by considerations of cost, personnel, 
system performance, and expected benefits. 

1in 1969 I studied the use of information processing technology in a number of 
Departments of Education, universities, and school systems in Canada and in a small 
number of research centers in the U.S.A. The generalizations contained in this section 


are based on the findings of that study. Kraemer’s article (1969) was particularly useful 
in providing guidelines for organizing the findings. 
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In a theoretical sense, the number of discrete design alternatives is very 
large, for the functions2, elements*, utilization variables+, and source 
variables?, of an Pe ioeion system can be put together in an almost 
unlimited variety of ways. But, for practical purposes, the number is much 
smaller. Indeed, the alternatives can be reduced to four broadly defined 
approaches — housekeeping applications, data bank services, modelling 
systems, and continuous process control — which can be adopted singly or 
combined in a hybrid design. Because housekeeping applications have been 
described earlier in this section, only the last three approaches will be 
discussed briefly here. Modelling systems will be covered more extensively 
in Chapter Five; the discussion of continuous process control applications 
serves as an introduction to our treatment of educational indicators later in 
this chapter. Of the four, the only approach adopted widely in education 
has been the housekeeping system. In outlining the other three approaches I 
have had to rely heavily on the experiences of other parts of the public 
sector, particularly in urban and national governments. 


Data bank services. The concept of the data bank approach to 
information handling grew as a response to the shortcomings of 
housekeeping applications. Those who advocated the data bank as a better 
alternative argued that planners require information about both the internal 
operations of the educational system and its social and economic 
environment, and that much of the data generated by other government 
agencies and private organizations could be used for education planning and 
management. It followed that the planner’s data base should be thoughtof 
more broadly and that the opportunity to eliminate redundant applications 
should be taken. A data pool could be conceived on a government-wide 
basis and, once established, could be made available for a wide variety of 
planning activities. So, the planner’s information system envisaged was “a 
massive data retrieval file, updated by operating agencies, continuously on 
call to its users, supplying them on a routine basis with the information they 
required (Kraemer, 1969, p. 390).” 


2The functions of an information system include data acquisition, cataloguing, 
abstracting, and indexing data, storage, retrieval, and dissemination of documents, 
association or correlation of variables, and data search. 


3.n information system has five debby elements: sources, messages, codes and 
contents, destinations, and channels. 


4Utilization variables comprise the host of economic, social, psychological, 
political, and technical factors influencing the processing of information. More 
specifically, this category includes variables such as the time requirements of decision 
makers, the quantity of information required, methods of presenting information to 
decision makers, and so on. 


Source variables are similar to utilization variables. Their significance is obvious: 
in large measure, they determine what information will be included in or excluded 
from the system. 
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But, generally speaking, data banks have not met these expectations 
and, consequently, they have not been used by planners. This is the 
outcome of three related weaknesses. In the first place, not enough 
attention has been given to defining the data base of these systems. Instead 
of developing criteria for excluding or including data which were a 
reflection of information requirements for organizational operations and 
planning, data were stored simply because they were available, or because 
people felt they needed them. As a result, the retrievable data have not been 
particularly well suited either to managing day-to-day operations or to 
planning. 

Second, the American experiences, particularly with urban data banks, 
suggest that participating agencies (depositors, in banking terms) are 
reluctant to cooperate fully with the central organization. Most of the 
problems encountered in such a situation are obvious: it has been difficult, 
if not impossible, to ensure that data files are updated regularly; general 
guidelines concerning data quality notwithstanding, the quality of data in 
banks tends to be uneven. 

Finally, because the data base of such systems has been difficult to 
define properly and because continuous updating has proven to be little 
more than a pious hope, the data pooled in these systems have tended to 
present a somewhat static picture with only short-lived usefulness for the 
agencies they were intended to serve. 

Briefly, then, although a number of attempts have been made 
throughout North America to establish data banks, a great many forces have 
operated in most cases to nullify these intentions. Instead of a data bank, 
the most common end result has been a centralized housekeeping system 
which remains inadequate for purposes of planning. 


Modelling systems. A quite different development has been the use of 
mathematical and logical models to represent the observable relations 
among significant variables in the educational system. Proponents of the 
model building approach to information processing contend that it is 
uniquely suited to handling specific problems, since (1) the parameters 
necessary for making educational forecasts can be estimated; (2) the 
implications of alternative educational policies can be assessed;(3) probable 
changes in the system over time can be determined; and (4) the 
development of a model is a useful way of evaluating the educational 
system’s data base. 

Again, however, the weaknesses of work in this area to date have 
significantly reduced its actual contributions to education planning. Almost 
all reasons given for the failure of such experiments can be traced to a single 
source: models have been developed “for functional specialists, by 
specialists, and with the specialists’ rationality (Kraemer, 1969, p. 391).” 
and are not often as compatible as they should be with the requirements of 
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policy making. By the time data have been assembled in a form suitable for 
use in a modelling system it is often, at least in education, two or more 
years old. Few models have been directed toward improving the internal 
efficiency of educational systems. Although most enable the planner to 
predict the likely consequences of various alternative policies, few, if any, 
provide him with any guidance in evaluating the alternatives. Because of 
their specialized focus, they have been developed independently of other 
information processing applications and without a view to general use by a 
number of agencies. And, either because of a poorly developed data base or 
as a result of weak methodology, the models themselves have not often 
provided adequate representation of real systems. 

Yet, in spite of these commonplace shortcomings of modelling systems, 
very promising work is going forward in the development of models of 
educational systems. The Simulation Option Model (SOM) currently being 
developed by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
while not entirely free of the above-mentioned deficiencies, is among the 
best models now available. A recent application of SOM (Center for 
Educational Research and Innovation, 1970) in England and Wales 
illustrates the model’s potential. The study had two purposes: (1) to 
determine the probable effects of a change in the school leaving age from 15 
to 16 years, and (2) to suggest a timetable for introducing the change. 
Although the model was gross (it did not, for example, distinguish between 
types of secondary schooling) and the best available data were two years old 
(the base year was 1966-67, the most recent year for which sufficient data 
were on hand) the output did permit a tentative evaluation of policy 
alternatives, using a variety of assumptions about the rate of change. Output 
for each year included the following data: (1) pupil stock by level and unit; 
(2) teacher requirements; (3) teaching area needs; (4) required investment; 
and (5) capital costs. 

Clearly, results obtained from such a model cannot be used as the sole 
criterion for choice. The model is too gross and leaves too many important 
questions unanswered. But, as work moves forward in this area and as 
models are refined, such models may become valuable planning aids 
provided that appropriate adjustments to the information systems — 
ensuring that data are kept up to data, accessible, and suitable for use in the 
model and for policy making purposes. 


Continuous process contol. Education planners are becoming 
increasingly attracted by the tantalizing potential of information technology 
for the continuous, real-time control of planned programs, that is, for 
controlling processes as they happen in the present instead of on the basis of 
what has happened in the past. Impressed by military and business 
successes, education planners are beginning to look for a process control 
system that will enable them to monitor existing programs, to identify 
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required changes, and to expediate modifications to current operations. 

Some process control techniques, such as PERT (Program and 
Evaluation Review Technique) and CPM (Critical Path Method) have already 
proven their worth as basic tools of the education planners, both for 
identifying important stages in the development of educational programs 
and for monitoring the movement of planned activities. 

Yet the possible applications of process control technology extend far 
beyond these uses — to the potential development of educational indicators. 
To gain a sense of the likely usefulness of indices in education, consider for 
a moment this country’s continuing efforts to oversee economic policies and 
performance by means of wholesale and retail price indices, seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rates, quarterly trade estimates, and so on. These 
measures have contributed much to economic policy evaluation and 
planning, and, just as important, to communicating the state of the 
economy to concerned citizens. While similar information has not been used 
often in education, its potential is tremendous, especially for the 
development of better measures of educational opportunity, attainment, 
productivity, and costs. 


Making Information Systems Work: Some General Guidelines 


Changing information technology alone will not lead to any significant 
improvements in the policy making and planning systems. If information 
technology is to achieve its potential, a number of other conditions must be 
satisfied. | 

First, the data base and processing capabilities of the information 
system should be developed to the point that information should be 
available in a form that is conducive to being actually used in planning. In 
the first place, this requirement suggests that the information system be 
open enough both to reflect the clearly defined operations and planning 
needs of the educational system and to permit additions or deletions to the 
data base as needs change. In the second, it implies that information should 
be simply communicated, easily accessible, and readily understood by 
planners and policy makers. 

Secondly, changes in information processing should be reinforced by 
supporting changes in planning structures and processes. The points of 
information generation, analysis, and communication are key centers in the 
management of any organization and the focal points of the planning 
agency’s capacity to bring about change. It follows that realigning old 
organizational structures is a central concern in information system redesign 
and suggests that the closer integration of information technology with the 
planning process will have far-reaching implications for such traditional 
concepts of organization behavior as “unity of command,” “hierarchical 
communication,” and “red tape.” 
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A third consideration, analogous to the second, is that information 
system changes aimed at rationalizing policy making and planning in 
education are difficult to accomplish if the ethos of agencies in the planning 
set is characterized by an anti-planning bias or a strong commitment to 
“common sense” approaches to solving educational problems. These 
attitudes cannot be changed suddenly; a long, sustained effort to recruit 
better planners and policy makers and to design more appropriate 
institutional arrangements will be required to increase the contribution of 
knowledge to planning and policy making. 

A fourth condition is continued improvement of the stock of basic 
knowledge about information systems — their functions, elements, and 
operation — the source and user variables which limit their usefulness and 
their impact on planning. To date, very few real evaluations of the real 
operations of information systems have been made, failures have seldom 
been reported, and only a few sound generalizations on which to base 
technical and behavioral improvements in information processing have been 
verified. 

A final condition is that no major improvements to planning can be 
made without significant improvements to the training and experience of all 
of the personnel involved — politicians, planners, and representatives of 
interest groups. The quality of personnel is the single most important 
determinant of the quality of planning; without changes in the performance 
of planners, organizational and technical changes are likely to fail. 


Developing Social Accounts and Educational Indicators: 
On Guiding and Interpreting Educational Change® 


Only a small proportion of available statistics tell the planner anything 
about important social and educational conditions or about the magnitude 
and direction of change. Only a few are useful for charting the directions of 
change, for taking periodic readings of social movement, and for plotting 
course corrections. So, for example, education planners usually have more 
or less up-to-date information on such basic demographic processes as 
births, deaths, net migration to the areas, and on the performance of the 
economy. However, they do not have adequate information on crucial social 
processes such as discrimination, student progress and attainment, and the 
like. 

This problem cannot be solved simply by collecting more data or by 
making planners more voracious consumers of available statistics — the 
planner probably has more information now than he can effectively use. 


6In parts of this section I have borrowed freely from the work of the Educational 
Policy Research Center of the Stanford Research Institute. See their Toward Master 
Social Indicators, Research Memorandum EPRC-6747-2, February, 1969. 
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Instead, new ideas about improving the usefulness of our vast store of 
information and the instruments for making it available are required. 

The most promising recent thinking about social information systems 
centers around the development of a social report which would include 
indices of social progress or retrogression. In a recent publication, Toward a 
Social Report, the U.S. Office of Health, Education and Welfare described a 
social indicator as 


... a Statistic of direct normative interest which facilitates concise, 
comprehensive and balanced judgements about the condition of 
major aspects of a society. It is in all cases a direct measure of 
welfare and is subject to the interpretation that, if it changes in the 
“right” direction, while other things remain equal, things have 
gotten better, or people are “‘better off” (1969, p. 97). 


Thus, social indicators are different trom both social statistics and 
socio-demographic models of social systems. Social statistics are purely 
descriptive; they present data relevant to the question, “What are we 
doing?” Socio-demographic models add a theoretical element: “Can we 
describe what we are doing in terms of a theoretically meaningful model of 
social and demographic processes?”’ Social indicators add a normative 
element: ““How well are we doing?” So, for example, data on the number of 
doctors or teachers would be social statistics, not social indicators. But, data 
on health or literacy rates could be used as social indicators. 

The same report put the case for gathering or compiling a set of social 
indicators in this way: 


A social report with a set of social indicators could not only 
satisfy our curiousity about how well we are doing, but it could 
also improve public policy making in at least two ways. First, it 
could give social problems more visibility and thus make possible 
more informed judgements about national priorities. Second, by 
providing insight into how different measures of national 
well-being are changing, it might ultimately make possible a better 
evaluation of what public programs are accomplishing (1969, pp. 
Xii-xiii). 

Similarly, educational indices could be derived for monitoring and 
evaluating the performance of educational systems on a continuing basis. 
This is not to suggest that, with the effective incorporation of quantitative 
indices into the process, educational planning will become a simple matter 
of summing it all up. Rather, it emphasizes the need to understand better 
educational and social trends and the quality of educational programs in 
order that the policy needs might be determined, public programs might be 
evaluated, and the effects of legislation might be tested. 
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A Conceptual Model 


If social indicators are to be devised (their evaluative character must be 
kept in mind at all times), it is essential to develop a structure for the 
indicator system which distinguishes social goals and the needs of 
individuals from social service and highly abstract concepts from more 
readily measurable indicators of performance. Two quite different 
objectives are involved. One is essentially “normative”: to tell the planner 
which features of social life or which major areas of human concern should 
be examined. The other is descriptive: to demonstrate which measurable 
variables provide the best indication of movement toward, or away from, a 
given goal. 

Figure 4.1 is an attempt to develop a model which relates social goals 
and the needs of individuals to social services and which successively breaks 
down a number of highly abstract concepts into more precise components, 
to the point where relevant indicators can be identified. The model is 
intended to be used as an instrument of exploration and discovery. It is 
designed to explore the structure of the problem of relating goals to 
indicators, and to uncover promising leads in the derivation of statistical 
measures of social performance. 

The principal features of the model are described below. 

Institutions and individual sectors. In order to encompass the three 
basic starting points for a system of social indicators — social goals, the 
needs of individuals, and social services — the model is composed of three 
main parts. One describes the social system in terms of a set of normative 
dimensions or a cluster of social goals such as public order and safety, 
economic development, and environmental management. The second 
outlines a set of parallel concerns of individuals. The third characterizes the 
social services, both public and private, which have been established to help 
society achieve its goals and satisfy the needs of individuals. 

According to Figure 4.1, one of the major components of the social 
goals area is called “human resources development and maintenance.” A 
global measure, it is made up of four elements: Education and training, 
employment, health, and individual adjustment. The indicator question is 
“What progress is society making toward these goals?” 

The second side of the model raises a parallel set of questions about the 
concerns of individuals, but the indicator questions are different: ““How well 
are the needs of individuals being met?” “‘Is there discrimination among 
classes of people?” “On what basis — age? sex? race? religion?” “What kinds 
of needs are satisfied?” “What needs are not satisfied?” 

While the two sectors can be dealt with separately, the power of social 
accounting as a guide for policy making depends on relating the two in 
terms of input from social institutions — government, education, religion, 
business — and output for individuals and groups. For, although such 
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input-output-feedback relationships are exceedingly complex, they are 
critical, since the ways in which the inputs from social institutions are 
programmed and managed determine their impact on individuals. It is only 
when the two sectors are brought together that the basic policy question, 
“What adjustments are required in the delivery system if the needs of 
individuals and of society are to be better met?” can be answered. 

Thus, the third sector of the model — social services. Most societies 
have delivery systems, both public and private, operating in these areas. The 
indicator questions are “What kinds of educational services are available? 
How many of each? How many places in each? Are they adequate to meet 
needs or demands?” 

Needs, goals, and attainment. Since the basic emphasis of social 
indicators is on the evaluation of social progress or retrogression, the two 
most obvious elements of this model are goal and need specification, and a 
scale to measure the degree to which goals have been achieved and needs 
satisfied. These two elements are also the most difficult to come to grips 
with in a satisfactory manner, since both of them are intrinsically subjective. 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of the substance of goals, 
the measurement problem is to control this subjectivity, since it cannot be 
eliminated entirely. Thus, to avoid tying the model prematurely to a 
particular scale of evaluation, and to provide similar terms for both the 
individual and societal sectors of the model, three general attainment levels 
could be identified and given conventional descriptions — minimum, 
standard, and optimum. It is clear that such a scale could be a starting point 
only — depending on the purposes to be served by the evaluation and on 
improvements to current techniques of qualitative analysis, the three levels 
might be further subdivided and made more precise. 

Levels in the model. \n Figure 4.1, concepts related to social goals are 
arranged in a hierarchy, in descending order from the most general to the 
more specific, and a similar hierarchy could have been developed for 
concepts related to the needs of individuals. The highest level of abstraction, 
Level 1, is intended to provide overall assessments of the quality of social 
and political life. Formulations at the first level are highly abstract, perhaps 
somewhat vague, reflecting only in part on the dimensions of system 
performance and individual life. They can be thought of as the broad 
outlines of what a society desires ultimately to attain in social and 
individual life. 

The elements of these general, summary formulations constitute 
indicator areas, the second level of the model. Such areas are most likely to 
be a reflection of the dominant concerns of a society. For example, the 
report of the U.S. Office of Health, Education and Welfare (1969) lists 

seven indicator areas: environment; health and life; public safety; standard 
of living; race relations; opportunity; learning; science, and culture; and 
democratic values. The profile of indicators contained in Figure 4.1 is 
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different to the extent that Canadian national preoccupations are distinct 
from those of the U.S. 

But, these second level concepts must be further disaggregated to the 
point where more refined estimates of social performance and individual life 
can be obtained. Figure 4.1 shows this successive breakdown taking place 
over three levels, down to a complex, often overlapping, array of data at 
Level V. This process of disaggregation can be illustrated with a series of 
questions: What is meant by human resource development and 
maintenance? Employment? Education and_ training? Participation? 
Achievement? How can these be measured? What data will provide the best 
indicators of social progress or retrogression? 

It should be obvious by now that here we are faced with another 
critical stage in the development of indicators. A sound, theoretically 
meaningful, yet practical, procedure must be followed in the process of 
breaking goals into their component parts. And the relationships between 
adjacent levels must be testable, that is, subject to verification or disproot. 

In an important sense the process of disaggregation by defining 
indicator concepts and subconcepts can be thought of as being, essentially, 
the process of goal setting. This problem has two basic dimensions. The first 
is that goals can be set by omission as well as by commission. The very acts 
of including some goals and excluding others, and of treating some 
goals as global concerns and others as elements of larger concerns implies 
that some goals are more important than others or that certain goals should 
be viewed as instrumentalities toward others. The second dimension of the 
problem involves the tendency to include in the indicator system only those 
goals which can be expressed in operational or measurable terms. These 
problems are inevitable. They are dangerous only when the social 
accountant is unaware of them or makes decisions about them unwittingly 
or arbitrarily. 


Goals, Consensus, and Values 


The highest abstractions usually enjoy a high degree of consensus. For 
example, nearly all would agree that freedom is a desirable goal, because the 
notion is so flexible that each can read his own meaning into it. But this is 
not the case with more specific goals for they often imply means for 
attaining the more general goals, and agreement on means is much more 
difficult to obtain. 

There are two dangers inherent in basing indicators on politically visible 
themes. The first is that, although consensus on high-level goals may exist, 
the more operational statements may diverge considerably. An excerpt from 
Barry Goldwater’s The Conscience of a Conservative, demonstrates this 
point nicely: 
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I agree with lobbyists for federal school aid that education is 
one of the great problems of our day. I am afraid, however, that 
their views and mine regarding the nature of the problem are many 
miles apart. They tend to see the problem in quantitative terms — 
not enough school, not enough teachers, not enough equipment. I 
think it has to do with quality: How good are the schools we have? 
Their solution is to spend more money. Mine is to raise standards. 
Their recourse is to the federal government. Mine is to the local 
public school board, the private school, the individual citizen — as 
far away from the federal government as one can possibly go. 
(1964, p. 78). 


Similarly, social problems are increasingly being thought of in the 
context of the whole community and not only in terms of the people most 
immediately involved. So, for example, inequality of educational 
opportunity is now recognized as a problem for the whole community 
rather than only for underprivileged minority groups. 

The opposite extreme, ignoring existing conditions and discounting 
current trends too readily, is equally dangerous. Indeed, in a pragmatic 
sense, politically visible themes or issues of the moment provide the social 
accountant with an effective place to begin the actual work of data 
gathering and measuring social performance. 

A more useful and productive approach would be to assemble 
indicators that represent a range of possibilities: 


One might seek out some indicators dealing with the problems of 
existing institutions (like unemployment), and others that measure 
concerns nearer the horizon of possibilities (like the degree to 
which work is a creative and fulfilling process for people). 
Indicators that cover the entire span can help to show both where 
the most current, pressing problems lie and how rapidly the nation 
is moving toward longer-range objectives (Educational Policy 
Research Centre, 1969, p. 14). 


The value question. Unavoidably, the choice of social indicators and 
structuring attainment levels involves taking value positions since they imply 
that certain concerns are more important than others. Further, to begin an 
exercise in social stock-taking by moving into one area suggests that one set 
of conditions is satisfactory or below standard in comparison to other 
existing conditions. 

Judgements based on value positions become more prevalent as one 
moves from the level of “grand abstractions” to the more specific levels of 
goal attainment. The former are not entirely value-free or neutral, but their 
level of generality makes consensus more likely. However, in the process of 
disaggregation, as one addresses the means for arriving at measures of social 
indicators, the possibility of marked differences is created by the number of 
value positions that could be taken. 
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If excessive subjectivity is to be controlled, the structure of the 
indicator system must be balanced. That is, parity over a whole range of 
public concerns must be established, and the indicators must enable policy 
makers and planners to identify the underlying causes of social problems as 
well as their highly visible symptoms. Both require a high level of 
understanding of the system and of the interactions among its component 
parts. 


Structuring Attainment Levels 


The individual. Two assumptions underlie the notion of structuring 
attainment levels for the individual: first, human needs and values of 
widespread if not universal acceptance can be identified; and, second, these 
needs and values are in some sense linked and can perhaps be ordered in a 
hierarchy. 

There are numerous theoretical formulations available which could 
serve as Starting points or which, at the least, illustrate the possiblities of 
developing a rating scale. McClelland (1951) summarized the schemata of 
Kardiner, Kluckhohn, and other observers and concluded that the child in 
any culture must deal with broad problems of (a) protection and support, 
(b) expression and regulation of affect, (c) mastery of the external world, 
and (d) self-direction and control. 

A similar conceptual scheme was developed by Maslow (1954). He 
speaks of human beings as having intrinsic needs that must be fulfilled for 
full growth and development to occur. The needs he cites are (a) survival 
and safety needs, (b) security needs, (c) belongingness and love needs, 
(d) esteem needs, and (e) needs for self-actualization. 

Yet another analysis of needs was developed by Erickson (1953), who 
set out a series of five growth stages: (a) basic trust, (b) autonomy, 
(c) initiative, (d) industry, and(e) identity. 

Such categorizations might be used as the basis for describing an 
individual’s overall welfare, or more broadly yet, the quality of his life. 


To the extent that individuals can afford to be concerned with 
their higher needs and are little constrained by their lower needs, 
they are free to actualize themselves in whatever way is most 
natural to them. The more they are able to do this, the higher the 
quality of their lives. (Educational Policy Research Centre, 1969, 
pp. 18-19). 


Society. While some theoretical bases are available to give the 
delineation of individual attainment levels some form and direction, such 
straightforward developments are not available for establishing societal 
attainment levels. If it were merely a matter of juxtaposing the framework 
for individual attainment levels onto the societal structure, the task would 
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be relatively simple. But the complexity of the relationship between the 
individual and the society makes this impossible. Aronoff (1967), Gross 
(1966), Etzioni (1968), Tiryakian (1967) and Suchman (1967) explore the 
complexities of these interactions between the individual and society, and 
collectively their work suggests that a way to proceed might be to establish 
in an artibrary way several major goals for society. At this point one of the 
most challenging paradoxes facing those who would develop a procedure for 
social accounting is encountered. On the individual side of the model, there 
are theories available for structuring attainment levels, but very little data to 
work with. In the institutional sector many data are on hand but there is, as 
yet, no satisfactory way to structure attainment levels. 

For the present, at least, perhaps the best way to structure attainment 
levels in the institutional sector is to base them on the work of 
anthropologists such as Durkheim (1915) or on the insights of students of 
social change such as Moore (1963). Although their formulations are not 
precise, they are nonetheless instructive. So, for example, one possiblity is 
to set out for a society three major goal areas which might be ordered ina 
hierarchy in much the same way as Maslow (1954) ordered individual needs. 

The first level might refer to goals of maintenance or preservation, 
indicating conditions to be met to ensure the very existence of society. The 
second level could be characterized as goals dealing with the diffusion of 
benefits, and the third level, as goals of achievement and excellence. 


Educational Indicators 


While an educational accounting system might be considered as a 
special case under the broader perspective of social accounting, the initial 
stance taken would seem crucial to the direction and form taken by an 
educational report. For example, if the social view were adopted, the 
educational indicators should be addressed to broad social issues through an 
assessment of the interrelationships between education and society. A more 
limited, but not necessarily less useful, perspective would result from 
viewing the educational enterprise as a system per se. 


The Social View 


Viewed from the standpoint of society, educational accounting might 
take into consideration three major dimensions: social goals for education, 
the delivery of educational services, and educational attainment. The first 
considers the social purposes of education; the second looks at the 
availability of education in all forms; the third focuses on the questions, 
“Who benefits?” and “To what degree do they benefit?” 

The Social Purposes of Education. Few topics have been debated as 
much as the social (as distinct from individual) purposes of education, and 
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few debates have been as difficult to resolve. Yet, because of the norm-laden 
evaluative nature of social indicators, the social accountant must listen to 
this debate, take part in it, and seek at least (at most?) a tentative resolution 
of it. If he does not, the whole structure of the indicator system will be 
weakened, perhaps even destroyed. The purpose of the following brief 
discussion is to illustrate the possibilities. 

To begin, consider education as an instrument of social policy 
(education as a means toward individual ends is discussed later in terms of 
educational attainment). What does society expect of its educational 
systems? Are knowledge and education important avenues to political, 
social, and economic advance? What, for example, does a commitment to 
economic progress imply for education? Can all of these aims be achieved 
simultaneously? What aims are to be given priority? 


What kind of educational facilities should be made available? Technical 
institutes? Universities? “Free Schools”? Compensatory or remedial 
educational programs? Which should be available in the public sector? In the 
private sector? 

Who should benefit? Only the young, or adults as well? Primarily men, 
or should women be given equal educational opportunities? How are racial, 
ethnic, and socio-economic minorities to fare? 

Obviously, there are sharp divisions of opinion on the answers to these 
and many other similar questions, on the concrete expressions of aims. But 
the issue cannot be avoided, for it is only when aims are identified that 
movement toward or away from them can be measured. 

The delivery system. Following the guidelines laid down in the previous 
section, a set of indicators of the availability of educational services can be 
based on three levels. Each category is divided into sub-categories and a 
number of possible indicators are suggested. 

The level of minimal service concerns the availability of basic 
educational programs to members of society, particularly the poor and 
minority groups. Changes through time in the availability of special 
programs to combat illiteracy or inability to handle simple mathematical 
operations are possible indicators. 

At the second level — advanced benefits — services which allow students 
to advance in terms of both achievement and attainment, given their 
capabilities, are useful sub-categories. Possible indicators for this might 
include the availability of advanced and special educational programs. 

At the highest level — achievement and excellence — sub-categories 
dealing with education could encompass those services enabling students to 
gain and enjoy creative endeavors and a personally meaningful education. 
Possible indicators of the former could include the availability of literary 
publications, art exhibits, theatres, concerts, ballet, and opera. For the latter, 
the provision of a variety of educational options and of adult and 
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continuing education programs and changes through time could serve 
possible indicators. 

Educational attainment. In the preceding section, the indicator 
questions were “What services are available?” and “What amount?” In this 
section, the basic questions are “Who benefits?” and “To what degree?”’ 

The lowest level of educational attainment, the social minimum, might 
include two sub-categories: literacy and elementary arithmetic. Indicators 
for this level focus on the degree of illiteracy and incompetence in simple 
mathematics and their distribution by geographical area, income, 
occupation, and race. 

The second level, the amount of learning required for adequate social 
functioning, might be sub-divided into three components: (a) increasing 
educational achievement, (b) increasing educational attainment, especially 
among disadvantaged groups, and (c) education that pays economic and 
occupational dividends. Indicators that could be associated with the three 
sub-categories are, respectively, (a) national achievement tests, (b) average 
years of schooling by area, income, race, and status, and (c) the fraction of 
change in occupational status that is attributable to education. Cost-benefit 
analyses of different levels of education could be added to the last indicator. 

A third level for educational attainment, self-motivated education, 
could be divided into two categories: education that allows personal growth, 
and education that agrees with personal values and life-long personal 
growth. A number of indicators for the first sub-category are possible: 
measures of student alienation and disturbance, the degree to which persons 
in minority groups feel that their present education is meeting their needs; 
and tests of personality variables and imagination to see that these 
indicators, as well as strictly cognitive achievement, improve with schooling. 
Possible indicators for the second sub-category include the amount of 
schooling of people in relation to their age, income, or race; the percentage 
of people enrolled in continuing education; the strength of feeling among 
the elderly that they can no longer contribute to society and are no longer 
needed; and the number of persons engaged in self-directed learning. 


The Educational View 


Efforts to develop a procedure for stock-taking within the educational 
system itself, like those which aim at a social report or master social 
indicators, are in their infancy. The most recent attempt to develop an 
educational report goes under the title of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). Its main features have been described in the 
following terms (Caps Capsule, 1960): 

1. NAEP is a response to the need to look at the outputs as well as the 

inputs of education. 

2. NAEP is designed to provide longitudinal data on progress in 

education. 
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3. NAEP is geared to providing information for people who govern 
education. 

4. NAEP assesses educational outcomes in the broad subject areas. 

5. NAEP is a program to assess all knowledge, skills, understandings, 
and attitudes acquired by children — throughout the country — 
within or without the school system. i 

6. A major goal in the development of the assessment items is the 
sampling of actual student behaviors; therefore, the item format is 
more varied than most standardized tests. 

7. Representatives of three audiences (scholars, educators, and lay 
people) are reaching to the assessment items. In the near future, 
students will also be used as reactors. 

8. Assessment data is not provided on individual students or school 
districts; rather, normative data is provided on the performance of 
broad groups of students. 

9. The assessment items represent three levels of difficulty. The data 
indicates what level of performance typifies the majority of 
students, about half the students, and the top ten percent of 
students. 


Certain observations about the NAEP program are worth making. In the 
first place, the accounting system is clearly oriented towards output 
measures, to the neglect of input and process measures. At some later time 
the assessment may attempt to link output measures with processes to 
furnish guidelines for improvements within educational systems, but 
presently this is not the case. Consequently, NAEP will not measure the 
effects of such factors as different curricula and the methods and quality of 
teaching on student achievement. Second, the approach seems to be aimed 
at assessing the actual performance of students in subject areas without the 
use of structured attainment levels. In this sense, the exercises developed for 
the evaluation of student performance differ markedly from the measures 
proposed for social accounts. Third, the usefulness of the total project is 
aimed at providing information for decision-makers at the national and state 
planning level and at the state and local administrative level. Finally, the 
bulk of the effort at this stage of the project’s life is being expended in 
accumulating and testing various measures of student performance with very 
large numbers of students. 


These observations emphasize the momentous nature of the task 
involved in gathering together possible indicators for an education-based 
accounting system. This initial effort is, of course, crucial, because further 
evaluating is dependent on the provision or derivation of useful measures. 

The direction that educational assessment will take on a broad front is 
far from clear. In fact, at the present time a great debate rages between 
proponents and critics. At issue are a number of questions. The first 
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concerns the relative advantages of NAEP: “Would a more broadly 
conceived study which examined the determinants of student performance 
as well as actual achievement be more worthwhile?” The second has to do 
with possible dysfunctional consequences: “Will educators become too 
concerned with the readily testable indicators of student performance?” A 
third involves the institutional location of the testing agency: “If effective 
use is to be made of all persons — teachers, students, parents, politicians, 
academics, and administrators — is a conventional university setting 
appropriate?” The last reflects on the current state of knowledge about the 
evaluation of educational performance itself: “Is enough known to 
undertake such a venture?” Articles by Beymer (1966), Tyler (1966), 
McMorris (1968), and Mollenberg (1969) cover the major points in this 
discussion. 


Linking Accounting Procedures and the Planning Process 


Knowledge, action, and evaluation are essentially connected. The 
primary and pervasive significance of knowledge lies in its guidance 
of action: knowing is for the sake of doing. And action, obviously, is 
rooted in evaluation. For a being which did not assign comparative 
values, deliberate action would be pointless; and for one which did 
not know, it would be impossible (Lewis, 1946, p. 3). 


In planning for social change, evaluative research (and social indicators, 
for they are a particular form of evaluation) supplies much of the 
knowledge base for the formulation and development of public programs. It 
provides knowledge about the structures and processes of programs, about 
specific target groups, about situational factors affecting the course of 
programs, and about differential effects. It serves to challenge traditional 
practices, to identify any unintended consequences of existing programs, to 
point out unproductive efforts of the past, and to sharpen the planner’s 
view of the future. 

Therefore, evaluative research is a basic ingredient of systematic 
planning and the list of its potential contributions to planning can be very 
long indeed. According to Suchman (1967, p. 141), evaluative research can: 


1. Determine the extent to which program activities are achieving the 
desired objectives. Measure the degree of progress toward ultimate 
goals and indicate level of attainment. 

2. Point out specific strong and weak points of program operation 
and suggest changes and modifications of procedures and 
objectives. Increase effectiveness by maximizing strengths and 
minimizing weaknesses. 

3. Examine efficiency and adequacy of programs compared to other 
methods and total needs. Improve program procedures and increase 
scope. 
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4. Provide quality controls. Set standards of performance and check 
on their continuous attainment. 

5S. Help to clarify program objectives by requiring operational 
definition in terms of measurable criteria. Challenge the 
“taken-for-granted” assumptions underlying programs. Point out 
inconsistencies in objectives or activities. 

6. Develop new procedures and suggest new approaches and programs 
for future programs. 

7. Provide checks on possible “‘boomerang” or negative side effects. 
Alert staff to possible changes of the program. 

8. Establish priorities among programs in terms of best use of limited 
resources — funds, personnel, and time. 

9. Indicate degrees of transferability of program to other areas and 
populations. Suggest necessary modifications to fit changing times 
and places. 

10. Advance the scientific knowledge base of professional practice by 
testing effectiveness of proposed preventive and _ treatment 
programs. Suggest hypotheses for future research. 

11. Advance administrative science by testing effectiveness of different 
organizational structures and modes of operation. 

12. Provide public accountability. Justify program to public. Increase 
public support for successful programs and decrease demand for 
unnecessary or unsuccessful ones. 

13. Build morale of staff by involving them in evaluation of their 
efforts. Provide goals and standards against which to measure 
progress and achievement. 

14. Develop a critical attitude among staff and field personnel. Increase 
communication and information among program staff resulting in 
better coordination of services. 


However, listing the advantages of a well developed program of 
evaluative research provides no assurance that it will be linked effectively 
with the planning process. The evaluator works in a world of action, of civil 
servants, and the recipients of social services, and the results of his efforts 
are a reflection, favorable or not, on vested interests. As such, then, 
evaluative research is subject to social constraints as well as to theoretical 
and methodological limitations, and these constraints set the limits of any 
evaluative study. 

In addition to the always present problem of resources — money, time, 
facilities, and competent personnel — the development of social indicators is 
influenced by six dominant social constraints. In the first place, evaluative 
research is affected by public demand and cooperation. The public is taking 
an increasingly active role in determining what goals should be pursued, 
what services it should receive and in requiring proof of the effectiveness 
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and efficiency of social services. And much of the success of pragmatic 
evaluative research depends on the voluntary cooperation of the public as 
subjects. 

A second major problem concerns the resolution of role conflicts 
among planners, policy makers, and administrators, among competing social 
groups, and within the structure of the indicator system itself. Such 
conflicts are not easy to deal with. Meaningful collaboration requires a 
considerable expenditure of time and effort on the part of those involved, 
the creation of organizational structures and channels of communication 
conducive to avoiding unnecessary clashes, and the clarification of the 
respective roles of the parties concerned. 

The third constraint has to do with the nature of the relations among 
various levels of government — local, regional, provincial, and federal — and 
changes in these relations over time. Obviously, decisions taken at one level 
are felt at the others, and decisions which affect the progress of a society 
toward its goals are made at all levels. There is another side to this problem 
as well: the division of responsibilities and efforts among the various levels 
of government. At stake are efficiency in government, the elimination of 
redundancies and the coordination of efforts, and the development of a 
consistent posture or value position, with respect to pressing social 
concerns. 

The fourth involves the reconciliation of different value positions in a 
unified procedure for social accounting, and inclusion, in the indicator 
areas, of as much of the spectrum of social values as possible. It is unlikely 
that complete agreement on social concerns, program objectives, and the 
criteria of success can ever be achieved. But if the indicator system is 
completely haphazard, and if it contains significant gaps, the system will 
have, at best, only limited usefulness. 

The fifth constraint, that of obtaining agreement on the structure of 
attainment levels, is closely akin to the fourth. Both highlight the problems 
to be encountered in modelling the indicator system. It does the evaluator 
or planner little good to ignore these problems and to develop a system with 
a logic of its own, independent of the hurly-burly of policy making. Rather 
than changing people and problems to fit the system, the system should be 
adapted to the imperatives of the situation. 

A final constraint is that the role of social indicators will be whatever 
planners and policy makers assign to them. There is no guarantee that an 
evaluative study will be a prelude to change in public policies and programs. 
Organizations and program staff resist challenges to traditional practices and 
entrenched power. The public, once accustomed to a particular program, is 
likely to resist having it curtailed or eliminated, even if the program has 
outlived its usefulness. In short, the question of whether or not the results 
of an evaluative study will be implemented will be answered, not in terms of 
the scientific quality of the study, but in terms of the attitudes of policy 
makers, planners, and the public toward change. 
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IMPROVING RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS IN EDUCATION 


Thus far, this review has stressed the sociological and normative 
frameworks within which something called education planning must take 
place; the allocation of financial resources to educational programs has not 
been discussed. Yet, despite what has been said (and will be said again) 
about the primary importance of these preconditions for planning, there is 
still an economic task which must be understood if we are to gauge 
correctly the nature of the education planning process. 

The planner must deal with two questions: first, how should public 
funds be allocated to the educational system? That is, given the steady 
growth of the educational enterprise and the ever-increasing demand for 
other social services — in short, all of the claims on the public purse — is it 
possible to arrive at a procedure for allocating resources so that some 
balance over all public expenditures can be realized? 

Second, whether or not it is possible to achieve this parity, how can the 
educational system itself become more efficient and allocate resources to 
different programs more rationally? What economic tools can be brought to 
bear? What are the needed adjustments and additions to current procedures 
for making decisions about the allocation of funds? 

There are analytic tools, taken principally from economics, which can 
be applied to the development of quantitative approaches to decisions in the 
public sector. The tools, including cost-benefit analysis, cost-effectiveness 
analysis, PPBS, and input-output analysis, do not, however, offer neat 
solutions to the planners: 


it must ... be made clear that quantitative planning is not an 
alternative to common sense; it cannot replace common sense and 
it should not. It does supplement it, particularly with regard to the 
orders or magnitude of the phenomena involved. In planning, all 
information and all methods available should be put to use. 
(Tinbergen, 1958, pp. 9-10). 


Toward Designs for Rational Decision in Education 


Planning requires an awareness of available resources and competing 
priorities. In education, the demand for resources is usually higher than the 
supply, and funds for the implementation of all programs which seem 
necessary generally cannot be found. Further, there is an opportunity cost 
associated with appropriations, since the amount spent on one program 
limits the amount available for other programs. So, in economic terms, the 
planner’s problem is to allocate the available level of resources to programs 
in such a way that a maximum contribution to the system’s objective 
function can be realized. Or, more formally, to achieve optimum levels of 
expenditure, the benefits of marginal resources used for a particular purpose 
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must be just equal to the benefits which could be obtained from the best 
alternative use of those same resources. Thus, whatever the goal priorities 
may be, the assessment of opportunity costs, that is of benefits foregone, is 
at the core of decision making. 

It is rare indeed for a policy or plan to carry with it a full recognition of 
its social and individual consequences. In this sense, at least, it is unlikely 
that education planning can ever become fully rational. In general, however, 
attention to a number of central issues or concepts can help to make 
decision making in education as rational as possible in most situations. 
Seven of them will be mentioned here, but only in passing. MJ. Bowman 
(1966) and Richard Musgrave (1959) deal with them at length. 

The first two issues center on the equity-economy problem in 
education. Equity, asa “universal human right”, however it is defined (for 
example, an equal amount of education for everyone, the amount of 
schooling needed to bring all students to a given standard, or to enable each 
child to reach his potential), is a widely proclaimed goal of education. It is 
an ambiguous guide for the education planner since each variation of it has 
different implications for policy. But in the context of incremental social 
change, where systems approach goals through step-by-step approximations, 
it is also one of the most important normative guides to investment in 
education. 

Economy, on the other hand, implies determining an appropriate level 
of financial support for educational programs.! Much can be made of the 
inherent conflict between standards of equity and appropriations to 
education and rightly so, since trade-offs between them are always 
necessary. The amount of money available for public purposes is limited, 
and the supply of funds is never adequate to meet the demand for services. 

The third issue concerns scales for the comparison of alternatives. It is 
not easy to develop detailed measures of the outcomes of public services in 
quantifiable, comparable units. Planning decisions usually have 
multi-dimensional consequences: they involve costs and benefits stated in 
different value units — monetary costs and benefits, psychic benefits, 
external effects, and so on. Thus, such measures should not be used as the 
sole determinants of public policy, but to provide estimates of the relative 
magnitudes of certain benefits that are likely to result from different 
programs. Therefore, they “‘can be used to compare programs and to show 
what must be given up in terms of measurable benefits to attain goals in 


IT some, the term “economy” also connotes efficiency, that is, getting the most 
trom the least, whatever the goals may be. This connotation is a critical one to the 
planner for it requires an understanding of how particular outputs are affected by 
changes in inputs. I will leave the issue of efficiency aside for the moment and return 
to it later in this chapter. The concepts of equity and efficiency are not in conflict — 
the analysis of internal efficiency implies nothing about the appropriateness of 
educational goals or outputs — whereas in the real world of limited resources, the 
notions of equity and economy inevitably come into conflict. 
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areas where benefits are not subject to measurements.” (Miner, 1967, p. 
314.) 

The comparison of the costs and benefits of various alternatives also has 
a time dimension, for programs must be weighed against each other both at 
a given point in time and along different time paths. This not only involves 
the problem of timing social change but raises the more basic question of 
time preferences — choices between enjoying immediate benefits at the 
expense of later ones or sacrificing early benefits in order to obtain greater 
returns in the long run. 

The fifth and sixth concerns, the pace of change and the problems of 
choice under uncertain conditions, are closely connected to the time 
orientation of the planner. Both are governed largely by factors which rest 
outside the control of the planner and both impose rather tight boundaries 
on his rationality. If the planner’s assumptions about these factors are 
unnecessarily arbitrary or inflexible, his range of effective intervention into 
the system is seriously limited. If, on the other hand, the planner adopts a 
more pragmatic posture and learns readily from feedback, the range for 
innovative policies remains enormous. The most popular examples of 
“planning gone wrong,” including those which cite the bureaucratic pitfalls 
of planning in the U.S.S.R. and those which identify public resistance to 
overly ambitious plans, illustrate the problems. 

The final dimension is a matter of identifying human and organizational 
constraints upon decisions. The planning problem is that of identifying and 
programming a path which will move a system from some initial state to a 
preferred terminal state. In most situations there will be one or more initial 
positions, one or more terminal conditions, and many different paths 
connecting them. But not all possible paths will be feasible. The range of 
effective strategies is constrained by precedents set within the system itself, 
by the physical and psychological characteristics and experience of its 
members, and by the system’s social, political, and economic environments. 
These constraints vary greatly in nature and in their impact on the planner’s 
range of options, but they are particularly important when planning 
decisions do not fall into the “routine” category. Their effects are not 
necessarily negative, for the planner can utilize them to secure commitment 
to his programs and to motivate their implementation. 


Systematic Analysis and Resource Allocation Decisions: 
Summary Comments on Selected Methods 


A number of economic models have been devised explicitly to handle 
the above mentioned seven planning concerns. They aim at reducing 
uncertainty and increasing rationality in human judgement with the hope 
that financial allocations will be made more effectively in environments of 
uncertainty and resource scarcity. Four of these models — cost-benefit 
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analysis, cost-effectiveness analysis, PPBS, and input-output analysis — are 
especially significant here because of their increasingly widespread use in 
social planning. 

Certain basic conceptual similarities underlie the four models. In the 
first place, the problem of allocating resources to educational programs is 
viewed in two ways with regard to time: the decision framework is a priori 
if no programs exist and there are resources to allocate, but if programs are 
in operation, the planner should consider an a posteriori, evaluative 
framework. 

Second, all four measure benefits, although units of valuation vary: the 
present net value of future benefits in dollars; effectiveness across a number, 
of objectives measured either in terms of dollar return on investment or in 
terms of some other value standard; and multiple output criteria, which can 
include both money and other units of value in a single analysis. 

The third problem, defining efficiency, is closely related to the question 
of valuation. Wildavsky (1966, p.262) points out that efficiency, when used 
in an economic context, has three accepted basic meanings: 


1. Pure efficiency is aimed at meeting the objective at the lowest cost 
or obtaining the maximum amount of the objective for a specified 
amount of resources. 

Mixed efficiency is obtained from a situation in which the 

desirability of trying to achieve certain objectives may depend on 

the cost of obtaining them. Mixed efficiency results, therefore, from 
the analyst’s alteration of the objective to suit available resources. 

3. Total efficiency results from the analyst’s accomplishing efficiency 
by not only altering the means and the ends (resources and 
objectives) but by making them dependent on changes in political 
relationships. 


i) 


In general, these definitions can be used to draw further distinctions 
among the models. Cost-benefit analysis is concerned with pure efficiency, 
that is, with meeting a stated objective at the lowest cost or obtaining a 
maximum amount of the objective for a specified amount of resources. 
Cost-effectiveness analysis is based on attaining mixed efficiency, the 
alteration of the objective to suit available resources. Program-budgeting 
leaves pure and mixed efficiency far behind in its over-reaching grasp into 
the structure of political decision-making and the frequent requirements 
that the structure itself be changed. 

Finally, the four models generally involve different planning horizons, 
ranging from arbitrary horizons based on the life of a program to a complete 
operation of the system. Cost-benefit analysis is generally applied to 
programs, cost-effectiveness analysis to systems. An example might help to 
clarify the distinction. Suppose that government was concerned with the 
evaluation of manpower policy. Cost-benefit analysis would be useful for 
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examining specific programs such as retraining the unemployed or the 
disabled to give them marketable skills. Cost-effectiveness analysis, on the 
other hand, could be used to address broader, more diverse questions: What 
should be the mix of programs in the manpower retraining system? Are the 
various programs equally potent? What factors external to programs 
influence their operation? And, is the manpower retraining system, on the 
whole, meeting its objectives? 

Table 5.1 (adapted from Temkin, 1969, p. 18) compares the four 
models. Each is discussed at greater length in the following sections of this 
chapter. 


Cost-Benefit Analysis 


Cost-benefit analysis, which alternatively has been called investment 
planning or project apprisal, has been described by Wood and Somers (1969, 
p. viii) as a procedure for 


measuring the benefits and costs of an investment and then 
comparing them: if the benefits exceed the costs, the welfare of 
the investor is increased. Where alternatives are available the 
appropriate investment is indicated by the highest benefit-cost 
ratio. 


Thus, cost-benefit analysis can be a practical way of estimating the 
desirability of projects when it is important to examine the long-term 
repercussions of a program and to identify as many effects of the program 
as possible. 

The use of cost-benefit analysis is commonly supported on a number of 
grounds. According to Prest and Turvey (1965, p. 730): 

1. it forces those responsible for decisions to quantify costs and 
benefits as far as possible, rather than rest content with vague qualitative 
judgements or personal hunches; 

2. quantification and evaluation of benefits, however rough, does give 
some sort of clue to the charges which customers are willing to pay for 
certain services. 

In a similar vein, it can be argued that cost-benefit analysis can force 
decision-makers to: 

1. specify all the particular effects the decision-maker should look at; 

2. indicate which effects are measurable and which are not, 

3. try to measure the effects that are measurable in monetary terms. 


Underlying Principles 


Cost-benefit analysis draws on several of the traditional areas of 
economic study: welfare economics, public finance, and resource 
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economics, but the branch of economics which constitutes the theoretical 
basis of cost-benefit analysis is micro-economics, the science of rational 
choice. 

The notion of cost-benefit analysis is deceptively simple. It requires 
only that we identify the costs and benefits associated with the perceived 
alternatives. Once the costs and benefits of alternatives have been estimated 
in commensurable units, one can select the alternative that yields the 
greatest benefits for a given level of investment, or that which will yield a 
given level of benefits for the least cost. . 

The purpose of cost-benefit analysis can be stated more formally: the 
aim is to maximize the present value of all benefits less that of all costs, 
subject to specified constraints. And, the decision rule for maximizing the 
present value of total benefits less total costs can be expressed in either of 
two equivalent ways: 

1. select all programs where the present value of benefits exceeds the 
present value of costs; 

2. select all programs where the internal rate of return exceeds the 
chosen rate for discounting the values of benefits. 

While such formulations are general, they do imply a series of 
questions, the answers to which constitute the underlying principles of 
cost-benefit analysis and outline the basic theoretical and methodological 
issues raised in the application of it: 

1. Which costs and which benefits are to be included? 

2. How are they to be valued? Costs and benefits for whom? 

3. At what interest rate are they to be discounted? 

4. What are the relevant constraints? 

The four issues are not of the same magnitude. The last two can be handled 
quite readily in virtually any analysis. The first two are the most important 
in cost-benefit studies and by far the most difficult to resolve. 

Identification of costs and benefits. The obvious starting point of 
cost-benefit analysis is specification of the nature and scope of the program 
to be analyzed. The establishment of clear parameters for the program can 
be straightforward if it bears no direct or indirect relationship to other 
ventures. But this is seldom the case, for the allocation of resources to one 
undertaking precludes their use for other programs. There needs, therefore, 
to be clear recognition that when the project is placed within the boundaries 
of some system, assumptions are made about the effects or non-effects of 
the project on other parts of the system. The full range of benefits and costs 
associated with a particular program includes not only the obvious costs and 
benefits internal to it, but also opportunity costs and externalities, that is, 
the wide class of costs and benefits which accrue to bodies other than the 
one sponsoring the project. 

The problem is not merely one of identifying and valuing the 
externalities (and this can seem insurmountable in itself), but one of 
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determining the extent to which the sponsoring body should take them into 
account. In this connection, McKean’s advice (1958) is probably the 
soundest: public investment projects should take into account the external 
effects of their actions in so far as they alter the physical production 
possibilities of other producers or the satisfactions that consumers can get 
from given resources. 

Externalities also appear under another guise, that of secondary 
benefits. The American discussion of this matter has centered on the benefit 
estimation procedures used by the Bureau of Reclamation in its analysis of 
irrigation projects. Eckstein (1962) and Margolis (1957) discuss these 
procedures at length. 


Valuation of costs and benefits. Cost-benefit analysis has come to be 
primarily a tool of econometricians. In other words, the use of cost-benefit 
analysis in examining public poiicy has come to imply a particular 
disciplinary perspective on social programs and a particular unit of 
valuation, namely money. 

Yet it is obvious that planning decisions usually involve 
multidimensional consequences, that is, costs and benefits which cannot be 
stated in the same, or commensurable, units. For example, when measuring 
the costs and benefits of a graduate education, many costs can be measured 
in money — for instance financial outlay and foregone income while the 
student is enrolled in university — as can some benefits, including an 
increase in earning power upon completion of the graduate program. But 
many other costs and benefits can not be measured readily (or comfortably) 
in monetary terms — for instance, psychic costs and benefits. Even a passing 
familiarity with the literature is enough to demonstrate that this problem is 
at the heart of the mounting criticism of cost-benefit analysis of social 
services. Why is it, then, that these multidimensional consequences have 
seemingly been ignored? John S. MacDonald (1969, p. 30) explains it by 
suggesting that cost-benetit analysis has become the province of a discipline 
not well-equipped to handle them: 


Some five years ago, when [cost-benefit analysis] was just gaining 
widespread support, many of its leading protagonists saw it as a 
way of introducing a humanistic or humanitarian approach to 
applications of theories of choice for the commonweal. They have 
not, however, taken an active part in developing social cost-benefit 
analysis and, instead, have become dissatisfied as this method has 
become increasingly the work of econometricians. Since 
econometricians concentrate on data which are already measured 
in monetary terms, the complaint that cost-benefit analysis has not 
incorporated a wider range of measurable indexes is not justified. 
Nor can one complain that more so-called intangibles have not 
been taken into account. These are not the proper business of 
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econometricians ... Why have not sociologists or political 
scientists contributed more to the expansion and elaboration of 
comprehensive project appraisal? 


While a definitive solution to this problem is unlikely in the near future, 
it is increasingly receiving the attention it deserves. Most writers have 
suggested that cost-effectiveness analysis is a natural replacement for 
cost-benefit methods for cases in which benefits are not commensurable and 
inappropriate for valuation in dollars. Vedder (1970) has argued that since 
the marginal utility of a dollar has a subjective quality (for example, it 
differs among socio-economic groups and at various levels of income or 
expenditure), “what is needed in principle are valwe-commensurate units, 
equivalent in the sense that they reflect individual or social preferences, 
rather than equivalent natural units (pp. 112-113). Although the 
measurement difficulties which follow from taking up Vedder’s suggestion 
would be staggering, his idea is worth pursuing further, particularly because 
so many of the most important planning decisions involve questions of 
marginal costs and benefits. 

Returning to costs and benefits which can be expressed in terms of 
money, it is generally agreed that adjustments need to be made to the 
expected prices of future inputs and outputs to allow for anticipated 
changes in relative prices. This involves the discounting of future money 
streams to a focal date which, for the sake of convenience in estimation and 
comparison, is set at the date of a project’s anticipated beginning. 

The estimation of future cash flows may use straight projection from as 
much longitudinal data as can be assembled, or it may entail the use of 
cross-sectional data. In either method, certain assumptions are made about 
the price fluctuations of the economy. Where marked changes in relative 
prices occur in the future, the initial valuations of costs and benefits will 
give an incorrect picture of a project. Two observations about this point are 
made by economists: the first is that economic trends show that price levels 
between different sectors are relatively stable and the second is that the 
estimations of cash flows which have most bearing on cost-benefit ratios are 
those made in the time periods close to the project’s initiation. Over- or 
under-estimation of cash flows after the first ten years is almost 
inconsequential, because in discounting the value of flows for later periods 
the effect of quite marked changes is largely diminished. 


Choice of interest rate. The point has already been made that cash 
flows in a cost-benefit analysis are discounted back to some focal data. What 
level of interest rate or rates to adopt for this purpose has been a 
controversial issue. Even when a single or average risk-free long-term rate is 
used, there are arguments about whether market rates of interest bear any 
close relationship to the marginal productivity of investment and time 
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preference. The appropriateness of rates is fully discussed by Prest and 
Turvey (1965), who say: 


In practice, the most usual kind of procedure is to select an 
interest rate or rates, on the basis of observed rates ruling at the 
time, for calculating present values ... The choice of varying 
discount rates, does not, within the 4-8 percent band, make much 
difference to assessment of a project (p. 700). 


Relevant constraints. The planner’s choice of a preferred program must 
be made from among a set of feasible alternatives. As politics is, in one 
sense, the “‘art of the possible,” so too is planning. 

The distinctions between those alternatives which are feasible and those 
which are not can be drawn most usefully in terms of constraints. Eckstein 
(1961) places relevant constraints into six categories: physical, 
administrative, legal, uncertainty, distributional, and budgetary. Judy’s 
seven-fold classification (1969) is somewhat more useful for education 
policy makers and planners: technological constraints reflecting the state of 
existing technology; policy constraints imposed by superiors on 
subordinates; political constraints defined by _ political conditions, 
organizational, constitutional, and legal constraints reflecting the division of 
powers, interests, rights, and responsibilities among institutions; resource 
constraints imposed by the supply of money, materials, personnel, and so 
on; target constraints reflecting a firm commitment to given goals; and 
imaginary constraints (those which are felt but have no foundation in 
reality). 

In many respects, the planner’s task is to work on these constraints, 
modifying them, adding to them, or eliminating some of them. If these 
constraints do not prevent the planner or policy maker from choosing his 
most-preferred alternative, they are painless. But if they remove the 
most-preferred course of action from the, list of feasible programs, their 
effects are far-reaching, binding, and costly. 


Continuing Controversies 


The application of benefit-cost methods of analysis to the evaluation of 
social services and human resource development programs has been 
surrounded by three major issues. For the sake of brevity, they may be 
referred to as the normative, the analogy, and the validity questions. 

The normative question is discussed fully by Chamberlain (1969) who 
warns that human capital analysis, in its disciplinary preoccupation with 
economic rationality and efficiency, ignores the welfare of people, and may 
well result in the same degree of intellectual excesses which characterized 
the scientific management movement of the turn of the century. The 
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questions raised by Chamberlain and others are likely to prove especially 
troublesome for those policy makers who would base their choices on 
benefit-cost analyses. Which benefits are to be valued? Returns to whom? 
Should the analyst accept the values of the system as a whole and exclude 
from his appraisal the competing values of minority groups? How 
appropriate are monistic standards of value and present criteria of 
efficiency? 

The analogy question concerns the transfer of the concept of capital to 
persons. Expenditures on human capital formation can be likened to outlays 
on other forms of capital; the disbursement of goods and services in the 
educational sector precludes their use for other purposes. The educated 
person can be said also to possess a stock of capital, for which he receives a 
series of returns in future years. 

But expenditures on education also differ from expenditures on 
physical capital. Eckhaus (1962) indicates that the process of human capital 
formation not only develops labor skills but locates them as well. The 
result is both an improvement in quality and an increase in the quantity of 
talent. Wilkinson develops this theme further: 


The talent so developed can be employed not only in 
production of consumer goods, physical, and human capital, but 
also in invention and innovation along scientific, technical, or 
adminstration lines. Furthermore, human capital is likely to be 
more flexible in the number of different jobs it can perform than 
are many types of physical capital (1966, p. 7). 


Such remarks focus on the output or benefit side of the investment. On 
the cost side, the difference between human and nonhuman capital is even 
more apparent. When expenditures are made on physical capital, then the 
outlay is undisputedly investment, but expenditures on education have a 
consumption in addition to an investment aspect. Furthermore, the 
proportion of one element relative to the other is unclear. In the light of 
difficulties associated with separating consumption from investment 
expenditures, Wilkinson suggests that all educational outlays can be treated 
as investment: 


This procedure is not entirely satisfactory but it is to be hoped 
that as more becomes known about the purposes for which people 
obtain education and the contribution to productivity which 
various subjects make, a less arbitrary method might be possible 
(1966, p. 9). 


Finally, there is what may be called the validity question. The debate 
centered on this question has to do with the appropriateness of the 
rate-of-return methodology used in the cost-benefit studies of human 
capital. The argument turns around several major issues: the implication 
that expected lifetime net earnings form the basis of a national method 
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calculating educational and occupational choice; the inclusion of foregone 
earnings as one of the costs incurred by investors in education; the merits of 
estimating expected lifetime earnings from cross-section earnings data as 
opposed to estimates based on longitudinal or time-series projections; and 
difficulties in isolating the effect of education on earnings. These and 
related issues are fully discussed by Blaug (1968). 


Applications of Cost-Benefit Analysis 


The use of cost-benefit analysis to evaluate programs in the public 
sector of the economy has largely been confined to the areas of water 
resource development, transportation, and national defense, although there 
is a growing body of literature describing its use in evaluating social delivery 
systems. In each case the technique has demanded a specification of 
multidimensional outcomes in terms of dollar benefits. The often-used 
example of water resources development systems is a good one. While the 
primary monetary benefit of such a project might be the dollar value of 
electrical power generated, there are other benefits, some of which can be 
assigned monetary values (such as relief from flooding and the sale of water 
for irrigation), others which are highly intangible (such as the psychic 
well-being of persons relieved from the fear of floods), and still others which 
are mixed (such as the development’s recreational potential). 

The application of cost-benefit anlysis in education has occurred at two 
levels: the first is at a case level at which the private rate of return is utilized 
to estimate the costs and benefits of education for particular persons. 
Examples of this approach have been described by Rogers (1968) and Blaug 
(1967). The second utilizes highly aggregated educational and income data 
for states, regions, or nations. This is understandable, for it is chiefly at such 
levels that the required data are readily available. Thus, Becker (1962) 
explored the social return from college education as measured by its effects 
on earning and productivity, and concluded, among other things, that 
“private rates of return on college education exceed those on business 
capital”. Hansen (1963) calculated internal money rates of return for 
successive increments of schooling where returns were estimated from 
cross-sectional data of the incomes of individuals, classified by age and years 
of schooling. The last two studies mentioned were on United States data. 
The most extensive study done to date on Canadian data was recently 
completed by Stager as a doctoral dissertation at Princeton University 
(Stager, 1968). It addressed two major questions: the social and private 
monetary returns to all forms of post-secondary education in Ontario and 
an economic evaluation of the year-round operation of post-secondary 
institutions in that province. 

The extensive literature describing these applications to education prior 
to 1966 has been well reviewed by M. J. Bowman (1966). Much of the more 
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recent literature has been abstracted by Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
(1968). Blaug’s article (1968) provides an excellent overview of the 
recurring issues in the cost-benefit analysis of educational programs. 


Summary Comments 


There is general agreement about the usefulness of cost-benefit analysis 
where the costs and the benefits of a program can be readily expressed in 
monetary terms. But in many instances, and education is one of them, it is ~ 
extremely difficult to be precise about the quantification of inputs and 
benefits. Even if it were possible to quantify many more educational 
outputs, each must be priced in order to be incorporated into a cost-benefits 
analysis. Current research dealing with private and social investment in 
education attempts to circumvent this problem by limiting the analysis to 
generally accepted monetary costs and benefits. 

It is difficult to visualize the application of cost-benefit analysis to 
programs at lesser levels of aggregation, for example, at the school district 
level. Since the boundaries of educational districts are seldom coterminous 
with the boundaries of other governmental units, economic indices are not 
available at the level of individual schools or school districts. And, even if 
such indices were available,. cost-benefit analysis would be inappropriate 
because of the mobility of student populations within and between school 
districts, and other difficulties related to identifying long-range economic 
benefits for educational units as small as individual schools. 


Cost-Effectiveness Analysis 


It should be clear from the preceding short discussion that cost-benefit 
analysis is applicable to a rather small, although nonetheless important, set 
of planning problems in education. It is not applicable to the wider class of 
problems where program benefits cannot be valued in dollars, or where the 
focus on economic benefits is too narrow for the planner’s purposes. In 
these cases, where inputs can be assigned a dollar cost but where outputs 
must be measured in non-monetary terms, cost-effectiveness analysis is the 
natural substitute for the benefit cost method, provided that some measure 
of utility other than money can be found. 

In principle, cost-effectiveness analysis does not differ from what has 
variously been called operations research, systems analysis, or systems 
engineering except, perhaps, in its emphasis on cost factors. It is an analytic 
framework designed to supplement the intuition and practical judgement of 
the planner by enabling him to view a problem in its entirety, to identify 
and describe possible solutions for it, and to compare alternative courses of 
action in terms of their cost and some aggregate measure of their worth. 
Characteristically, it will 
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involve a systematic investigation of the decision-maker’s objectives 
and of relevant criteria; a comparison — quantitative where possible 
— of the costs, effectiveness and risks associated with the 
alternative policies or strategies for achieving each objective; and an 
attempt to formulate additional alternatives if those examined are 
found wanting (Quade, 1967, p. 2). 


Some operational definitions of effectiveness have been exceedingly 
complex. For example, alternative designs for the Anglo-French Concorde 
and the American S.S.T., two supersonic transports, were evaluated on the 
basis of a model which related traffic forecasts, airplane characteristics, 
route characteristics, revenues, passenger preferences, and levels of 
operation (Lifson, 1968). More typically, at least in education, actual 
applications involve a single objective and a single criterion of effectiveness, 
not multiple measures of each. 


Elements of the Analysis 


Planning can be defined as a process of making decisions for the future. 
So, we are brought to the question, ““Must the planner wait for the arrival of 
the future to determine the effects of his decisions?” The answer is “Yes... 
but ... — “‘yes” because he can never know the shape of the future 
completely, and “but” since relevant features of the situation can be 
described in a model which can, in turn, be used to simulate the effects of 
an activity over time. Such models — whether they are computer programs, 
mathematical formulations, operational games, or even Delphi studies — are 
at the core of cost-effectiveness analysis. Because models are imperfect 
representations of reality, solutions extracted from them should never be 
thought of as the best solution for the real problem — but they can bring 
the planner to a clearer understanding of the problem and its setting. 


Yet models, although they are of central importance in estimating the 
performance of alternatives, do not stand alone in cost-effectiveness 
analysis. In all, there are six elements in this approach to solving planning 
problems: 


1. Objectives. In formulating a problem for analysis, the first question 
to be answered is “What are the policy-makers’ and planners’ objectives?” 
Although the question is an obvious one, it is often a hard one; analysts, like 
doctors, are usually confronted by symptoms, not by a ready definition of 
the problem. The process of diagnosis, then, is a prelude to formulating 
objectives for the system and establishing criteria for evaluating alternative 
courses of action. 

System objectives, at least in the early stage of the analysis, are not 
static. They are reformulated as circumstances change, as alternatives 
become unattractive, and as the gap between alternatives and the statement 
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of objectives becomes too great. But even a tentative formulation can be a 
valuable criterion for reducing the analyst’s problem to managable size. 

2. Alternatives. Careful analysis of the policy maker’s objectives is 
likely to uncover a variety of potential means by which it is felt the 
objectives can be reached. These alternatives need not be substitutable, 
made up of the same components, perform the same functions, or have the 
same schedule. Thus, for example, the range of feasible programs available 
to a government concerned about inequality of opportunity in 
post-secondary education includes such diverse possibilities as eliminating 
tuition fees, making direct grants to needy students, establishing a loan 
fund, or establishing new institutions to meet special needs. 

3. Costs. While costs can be thought of in terms of simple 
expenditures, they are more accurately measured as negative benefits, that is, 
as opportunities foregone. Nor are costs to be valued only in terms of 
money outlays — they must include all benefits which have to be given up 
to obtain a greater benefit, particularly time, depletion of scarce resources, 
and the use of available human skills. 

4. Models. The essential purposes of the analyst’s models can be 
described in two words — experimentation and prediction. With models 
which represent the relevant interactions among the most salient features of 
the system, the analyst may rationally construct, examine, and evaluate 
alternatives and devise trade-offs among them. In turn, the results of this 
work provide the quantitative information the policy maker and planner 
require if they are to select an optimal course of action. 

5. Criteria. In order to weigh cost against effectiveness, to rank 
alternatives in order of their desirability, and to identify the most promising 
course of action, a decision standard must be formulated. Perhaps the two 
most often-used criteria are “‘given a fixed level of effectiveness, minimize 
costs”; and “given a fixed cost, maximize effectiveness’. These rules are 
obviously the extremes on the continuum of available criteria: they are the 
boundaries of the solution to any cost-effectiveness analysis. The optimal 
solution usually falls between them. 

6. System Life-Cycle. The effectiveness of educational programs must 
be considered in relation to their complete life-cycles: the time required to 
realize their benefits and become obsolete. Thus, time can properly be 
thought of as a cost; in some cases it can even be valued in money. This 
cradle-to-grave view of systems is especially critical in education — where 
planning decisions are often made with an exceptionally long program 
life-cycle in mind — and it can greatly complicate the task of analysis and 
evaluation. It is important in another sense as well — its implications for the 
budgetary process and the time-phased allocation of resources to programs. 
We will turn to this question later, when we examine a new approach to 
budgeting, the “Planning, Programming and Budgeting System” (PPBS). 
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The Process of the Analysis 


The elements of cost-effectiveness analysis imply a theoretical logic for 
ordering the steps in the process. The process is set in motion with the input 
of information about the environment, about the need for new programs, 
about relevant constraints, about alternative courses of action, and so on. 
The ordering of this information precedes the formulation of the problem 
and the definition of a value model — the criteria of system effectiveness 
which makes optimization possible. Alternatives for meeting system needs 
may then be generated, tested with the model, and assessed in terms of the 
effectiveness criteria. It is unlikely that this stage will provide an optimal 
solution — alternatives must be recycled and revised in the search for an 
acceptable solution. Although this evaluation loop leads most often to the 
modification of alternatives, it occasionally uncovers weaknesses in the 
value model which need to be remedied. Finally, when a satisfactory 
program has been selected, it is transmitted to planners and policy makers 
for a decision. 

Kazanowski (1968, p. 116) has outlined a ten-step standardized 
approach to the conduct of cost-effectiveness evaluations: 

1. Define the desired goals, objectives, missions, or purposes that the 
systems are to meet or fulfill. 


2. Identify the mission requirements essential for the attainment of 
the desired goals. 


3. Develop alternative system concepts for accomplishing the 
missions. 


4. Establish system evaluation criteria (measures) that relate system 
capabilities to the mission requirements. 

5. Select fixed-cost or fixed-effectiveness approach. 

6. Determine capabilities of the alternative systems in terms of 
evaluation criteria. 


7. Generate systems-versus-criteria array. 
8. Analyze merits of alternative systems. 
[Analyze sensitivity of outcomes to assumptions made]. 


10. Document the rationale, assumptions, and analyses underlying the 
previous nine steps. 


Figure 5.2 illustrates this approach to cost-effectiveness analysis (or 
operations research and systems analysis) and relates it to the planning and 
policy making agency. 

But the imperatives of practice are different from those of formal logic 
and theory formulation. So, although the various steps may be initiated in 
that order, they do not necessarily end in order — there is considerable 
overlap among them, and one stage is often begun before the previous one 
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FIGURE 5.2 
STANDARDIZED APPROACH TO COST-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 
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has been terminated. In certain situations, the order may be changed 
altogether, with the analysis moving forward iteratively, through a complex 
recycling among the various stages. 


Applications in the Design and Evaluation of Educational Programs 


Two catch-phrases being used with increasing frequency by education 
planners are “program review” and “program evaluation”, synonyms for 
cost-benefit, cost-effectiveness, systems analysis, and so on. But few 
educational programs have yet been subjected to the full range of refined, 
complex, quantitative analyses associated with these techniques. 

Bits and pieces of quantitative approaches to program evaluation have 
found their way into many educational systems. Nevertheless, proceeding 
with the job of systematic analysis of educational programs will require 
attention to all of the elements of the cost-effectiveness method — defining 
objectives more clearly and in more operational terms, devising better 
measures of costs and effectiveness, developing models of educational services, 
and identifying performance criteria. In many respects, the magnitude of 
these tasks is discouraging. Yet the recognition that many educational needs 
are still unmet and that “muddling through”’ is not an acceptable way to 
make decisions in the public sector has greatly strengthened the case of 
advocates of the use of these methods. 

However, all of these things cannot be done at once, and proceeding 
with the job also involves determining a place to start. The most defensible 
starting point is the development of models of the educational system which 
will enable planners to compare the student outcomes of various 
educational programs and units of instruction, to estimate the implications 
of various resource allocation policies, and to identify promising alternatives 
for educational innovation. The reasons underlying this assertion are 
straightforward. First, the model is one of the most crucial elements of 
cost-effectiveness analysis. Second, such models could be used for a wide 
variety of additional purposes. Several such studies are now underway — at 
the Center for the Study of Evaluation of Instruction Programs, U.C.L.A. 
(see, for example, Alkin, 1969) and at the Management Science Center, 
University of Pennsylvania (see Sisson, 1968) in the U. S. Similar work is 
being done in Canada by the Systems Research Group (Judy and Levine, 
1965). 

These studies and many others which could have been cited employ 
models built around five basic components: student inputs, financial inputs, 
external systems, manipulable characteristics, and outcomes. Each of the 
five is discussed briefly below; the treatment closely follows Alkin’s analysis 
(1969). 

1. Student inputs — descriptions or measures of the students being 
introduced into the system. Ideally, the kinds of information that could be 
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utilized would consist of data from achievement, intelligence, and 
personality tests, and documentary material describing students’ homes, 
status in the community, family background, family memberships in other 
social systems, and the like. However, adequate material on student 
characteristics is seldom available and a series of proxy measures, often 
extremely gross, must be developed. 

2. Financial inputs — financial resources. They should be classified in 
several ways: according to the governmental source, according to whether 
the funds are earmarked for specific programs, and according to the 
accounting procedures followed in allocating resources to the educational 
enterprise. Regrettably, many school jurisdictions still use accounting 
procedures which provide data only on functions of expenditures, such as 
administration, instruction, debt charges, and so on, rather than on 
programs of expenditures. 

3. External systems — a web of numerous institutions and 
organizations. Each of these external systems, because they perform 
different functions, places differing sets of demands and constraints upon 
both the educational system and the individuals within it. Consequently, it 
is necessary to identify and quantify the characteristics and activities of 
these external systems which are relevant in terms of their effects on the 
educational system, its inputs, process, and outputs. For example, when the 
analyst is concerned with the effects of external systems on a particular 
school he must look to the characteristics of the community, the 
organization of the school district, the impact of civic government on the 
operation of the school system, the nature of the role of provincial agencies, 
and the activities of voluntary associations within the community. 

4. Manipulable characteristics — characteristics permitting the financial 
input to the system to be utilized in a number of ways. The student-teacher 
ratio can be increased or decreased, standards can be established which 
insure the hiring of teachers with specified characteristics, salary policies can 
be varied, different administrative arrangements can be developed, different 
curricula and instructional procedures can be introduced, and the effects of 
instructional technologies can be examined. 

5. Outcomes — two main elements form the set of outcomes which 
round out the model: student outcomes and non-student outcomes. Student 
outcomes are measured in part by academic achievement tests, but other 
aspects, such as changes in student behavior, the success of students in their 
future vocational and educational endeavors, and student impact on 
external systems, also need attention. Most of the questions about the 
measurement of student outcomes have yet to be answered; obviously, these 
problems can be solved only through extensive research. 

Non-student outputs refer to the extent and kind of effects that 
decisions taken in the educational system have on its organization set. They 
include, for example, the extent to which the number and salaries of 
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teachers and non-professional school personnel modify the community, the 
impact on the community economy of large capital investments or supplies 
purchased locally, school transportation arrangements, and scheduling of 
student time which has a bearing on parental employment. 

Potentially, such a model can be applied to at least three classes of 
problems. The first concerns the evaluation of resource allocations at the 
margin. If student inputs and external systems are held constant 
statistically, the change in outcomes on each of a number of dimensions 
attributable to successive dollar increases in financial input might be 
estimated. Second, cost-effectiveness procedures provide a vehicle for 
comparing actual with predicted performance, and, in the process, for 
identifying the uncontrolled characteristics of a situation which can lead to 
either lower or higher levels of performance than expected. Finally, the 
method can be used to outline improved ways of doing a given job, 
including shortening the time required to meet program objectives, 
increasing the quality and quantity of products, and reducing both unit and 
total costs of the delivery of services. 


Summary Comments 


Cost-effectiveness analysis offers a way to choose the numerical 
quantities related to educational programs so that they are logically 
consistent with each other, with a given objective, and with the analysts’ 
expectations for the future. The method provides its solutions by processes 
that can be critically examined, duplicated by others, and, more or less, 
readily modified as new information becomes available. 

Still, this form of analysis has three limitations which confine its role to 
that of an advisory tool. Analysis is necessarily uncomplete — time and 
money costs limit the extent of inquiry, and analysis can never treat all the 
considerations that may be relevant. Measures of effectiveness are inevitably 
approximate, never absolute. And no wholly satisfactory way to predict the 
future exists. 


Input-Output Analvsis 


Input-output analysis is concerned with the structure of systems, with 
the ways in which the parts fit together and affect each other. It is, above 
all, an analytic tool and, like cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness analysis, has 
come to be primarily a branch of econometrics. It provides a means for 
describing and analyzing the structure of the educational system from 
kindergartens through all forms of post-secondary education and the 
relationships between the educational system and government, the other 
social services, and the economy. On the descriptive side the input-output 
table permits the identification of many forms of educational activity and 
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their relationships with other agencies. On the analytic side, it provides a 
quantitative model of educational processes and can provide a quantitative 
basis for decision making. 

The origins of contemporary work in this area can be traced directly to 
Leontief’s studies of production based on the idea of economic 
interdependence. Input-output analysis, as a method of relating production, 
payments, and demand, became the empirical basis of his theory. 


Input-Output Analysis in Economics 


In economics, the basis of the analysis is the input-output table, or 
table of economic transactions, which shows how the output of one 
industry is distributed among other industries and the whole economy, and 
how one industry draws its resources from other parts of the economic 
system. The table describes the existing supply and demand relationships in 
an economy. Even if it could not be used for any other purpose, it would be 
useful to policy makers and planners, but the range of possible applications 
is almost limitless. In addition to supplying basic facts about the structure 
of an economy, it can be used for short- and long-term forecasting, for 
interregional and international comparisons, to identify determinants of 
supply and demand, to isolate the repercussions throughout the system 
from a change in one element of the economy, and as a guide for economic 
development and programming. 

The input-output table is made up of four sectors (Miernyk, 1965): 

1. the processing sector, containing industries producing goods and 
Services; 

2. the payments sector, identifying payments for the factors of 
production, including payments to other industries for imports, to 
government for services and taxes, and to households; 

3. the final demand sector, showing the final destinations or consumers 
of industrial output; 

4. total gross output and total gross outlay, the summary measures of 
all economic transactions which accumulate the value added to a good or 
service at each stage of the production process until it reaches its final 
consumer. 

Obviously, the dimensions of the table depend on the purposes of the 
analysis, and the degree of disaggregation desired. If it is to be used for 
forecasting supply and demand for specific products, a great deal of detail 
will be required. In other cases, it will be more useful to consolidate discrete 
industries into much larger groupings. So, for example, if the education 
industry is to be incorporated into the analysis, various institutions, like 
universities, colleges, and vocational institutions, can be handled separately 
or placed into clusters or even a single category. In general, however, 
analysts strive for the maximum feasible disaggregation. 
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Once the table has been constructed and the dollar value of transactions 
recorded, the idea of interdependence can be expressed quantitatively by 
the technical coefficient, the value of inputs required from each industry to 
produce a dollar’s worth of output from a given industry. It is clear that an 
industry cannot pay more for its inputs that it receives from its outputs. 


Applications in Education 


The first attempt to apply input-output analysis to education was made 
by Mort and others in 1946, ten to fifteen years after the work of Leontief. 
Mort’s work was followed twelve years later by the exploratory study of 
Kershaw and McKean (1958) which has now become the most often cited 
analysis of input-output relationships in education. 

The central focus of educational studies has been on (1) the association 
between student achievement and school or community characteristics and 
(2) the capacity of educational systems to raise the achievement levels of 
students. Two methods have dominated studies of these determinants of 
performance: cross-sectional studies using analysis of covariance and 
multiple correlation to estimate the association between differences in 
achievement and variations in educational inputs, and longitudinal studies 
examining the response of students to changes in school programs and 
services. 

The examination of input-output relationships in education has been, 
and probably will continue to be, fraught with difficulties. Large scale 
analysis is required to reduce the effects of random disturbances. Kershaw 
and McKean (1958), for example, point out that if eight input variables, 
each with two levels, are examined, the number of input-output 
combinations is 256 (28) and, consequently, “doubt if a very helpful 
analysis could be made with a sample that comprised less than 500 schools 
(p. 17). There are conceptual or modelling problems as well — What will be 
the predictors? The criterion variables? The covariates? How will criterion 
levels be defined if the analyst wishes to identify the effects of increments 
of cost? Third, there is the problem of interpreting the results. Some 
covariates or control variables, like student ability, may be more important 
than predictor-variables in influencing output. And, finally, even the best 
available data may be inadequate for the purposes of the analysis and next 
to useless for answering the critical economic question of estimating output 
for each increment of input. 

In spite of these difficulties, research into the determinants of student 
achievement has made rapid strides forward in the last ten years. In the first 
place, certain early assumptions about input-output relations in education 
systems have been challenged and proven false (Lyle, 1967). So went the 
idea that per pupil expenditure is the key determinant of achievement — it 
is now recognized that other factors account for more variance. Second, 
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contemporary analyses are less simplistic than their forerunners: attention 
to the mix of services, not single-minded concentration on a given variable, 
has proven to be the more fruitful approach to analyzing the input-output 
relationships in education. Finally, analysts have learned to ask more 
important questions — what factors are associated with increased student 
achievement and attention? — instead of what factors determine educational 
expenditures? A review of these developments and of the increasingly 
substantial number of inferences about achievement determinants in 
educational systems has been made by Lyle (1967). 


Summary Comments 


Input-output analysis offers education planners a quantitative 
procedure for examining and understanding interactions between 
educational systems and governments, students and school staff, school and 
community, and students and their peers. To be sure, no quantitative 
analysis can describe these interactions in a fully satisfactory way, but it can 
provide the policy maker and planner with a basic appreciation of the 
structural linkages among the components of the educational system. And it 
promises to provide a basis for integrating the manpower requirements, 
social demand, and educational supply approaches to education planning, 
approaches which have been kept artificially discrete by their advocates for 
too long. 


Planning, Programming and Budgeting (PPBS) in Education 


The budget, a basic instrument of policy makers and administrators, is 
the principal means through which educational plans are operationalized 
and expressed in concrete terms. Perhaps because this statement is so 
obvious, its full significance is often lost in practice. In the real world, the 
budgetary process bears little resemblance to the rational planning process 
described in this chapter. Budgeting has been a political process, subject to 
power struggles, and not designed to help in planning and policy making. In 
fact, one of the first departures from rationality in the planning process is 
likely to come at the time when budgets are prepared and debated. 

Therefore, improving the budgetary process is critical to improving 
policy making and planning. This is not to suggest that budgets should not 
be subject to political scrutiny and approval. Rather, it implics that budgets 
should reflect planned objectives and the means for attaining them. 

Attempts to improve the budgetary process are not new. Schick (1966, 
pp. 243-58) has traced budgetary reform in the United States through three 
distinct stages: central control, scientific management, and PPBS. Program 
budgeting proposals began appearing from RAND in the early 1950’s and 
the procedure was first implemented in the early 1960’s in the US. 
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Department of Defense under Secretary McNamara. The conceptual basis of 
this economic model can be traced to developments within the science of 
economics (particularly in microeconomics and principles of marginal 
analysis) and to a desire to combine policy with budgeting. Much of the 
impetus of the movement toward PPBS is based on the recognition of the 
growing contribution of the systems sciences to administration. 

The RAND Corporation has been and continues to be one of the most 
influential agencies in the development of program budgeting. As early as 
1954, Novick wrote a RAND monograph in which he defined a program as 
the end objective of an agency that is developed or budgeted in terms of all 
the elements necessary to its execution. RAND in fact was instrumental in 
refining PPBS and in aiding its adoption by the United States government. 
Numerous papers and memoranda have been prepared by RAND on the 
allied topics of PPBS, systems analysis, and cost-effectiveness; several are 
worthy of close attention (Novick, 1961 and Fisher, 1964). 

Although there is at present no generally accepted definition of 
program budgeting, it is usually described as a planning-oriented procedure. 
Its chief goal is to integrate planning (defined as setting policies and 
objectives), programming (identifying what must be done to achieve the 
objectives), and budgeting (a time-phased allocation of resources to 
program). In much the same vein, Schick (1956, p. 251) described PPB asa 
way to rationalize policy making by providing (a) data on the costs and 
benefits of alternative ways of attaining proposed public objectives, and 
(b) output criteria to facilitate the effective attainment of chosen objectives 
and the measurement of performance. 

It is usual for both programs and resources to be projected for at least 
several years into the future. Emphasis is on outputs, cost-effectiveness 
methods, rational planning techniques, long-range objectives, and analytical 
tools for decision-making. Hartley (1968) considers that the essential 
feature of PPBS is the projection of total resource and dollar needs for a 
suitable number of years and in relation to key decision variables of the 
organization. 

Hartley also outlines what PPB is not: 


To begin, the word program does not refer to computer 
programming; it does relate to the activities of an organization that 
are based on desired outcomes. Second, program budgeting is not 
merely a new label for old notions such as performance budgeting 
or functional finance, where the functions were usually expressed 
in line-item, object classifications. Third, this conceptual approach 
to budgeting is not simply another cost restraint device that 
sacrifices goal accomplishment for minimum cost considerations. 
Fourth, it does not imply that the entire output of an organization 
can be quantified and measured. Fifth, the program budget is 
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neither a substitute for good management nor a remedy for 
organizations who do not have sufficient resources to achieve their 
objectives (1968, p. 75) 


Characteristics of PPBS 


The central feature of PPBS is the attitude it conveys about the 
budgeting process and the development of plans based on considerations of 
outputs per unit of input, of rational compromises in allocating resources 
among competing objectives, and of the phasing of program activities over 
an extended period of time. 

Program budgeting has six characteristics which distinguish it from 
traditional, line-item approaches to allocating resources: 

1. Analytic features — systems analysis is used to examine alternative 
courses of action in terms of their expected utility, cost, sensitivity to 
changes in evaluative criteria, and responsiveness to assumed environmental 
changes. When possible, a quantitative analysis of comparative benefit or 
effectiveness is made. Otherwise, less rigorous analysis prevails. 

2. Planning — the iterative process of making policy decisions based on 
means-end considerations that culminates in a particular budget and 
multiyear projections. 

3. Programming — the planned goals are related to specified alternative 
programs. Inputs are related to outputs by lines of action that reflect 
immediate, intermediate, and long-range objectives. 

4. Budgeting — Instead of showing budget dollars by an 
object-of-expenditure classification, PPBS is designed to relate programs to 
resources that are then transformed into dollar estimates for present and 
future years. As the nucleus of PPBS, the program budget expresses dollar 
allocations in relation to the outputs or programs. 

5. Structural features — an essential characteristic of PPBS is its output 
orientation. Each agency is required to determine a series of output 
categories that cover its total work. This set of output-oriented activities 
serves as the basic framework for the planning, programming, and budgeting 
process. 

6. Administrative features — as an executive tool, PPBS is designed to 
facilitate the kind of information analysis that provides administrators with 
a basis for rational choice. It prescribes structures for organizing programs 
but, at the same time, allows much variation in the administration, 
enforcement, and revision of resource allocation decisions. From = an 
adminstrator’s point of view, PPBS offers at least four important advantages 
over traditional practices: (a) information on total system costs is program 
or output oriented; (b) analysis of possible alternative programs and 
alternative means of meeting program objectives is more extensive; (c) the 
planning process is continuous, and includes multiyear plans so that future 
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implications of present decisions are explicitly identified; and 
(d) policy-making is an ordered, well-defined process which directs major 
lines of action toward perceptible goals. 

In education, the PPBS process is cyclical, moving among seven 
analytically, although not always practically, distinct stages: (a) the setting 
of objectives based upon cultural values, social concerns, and resources at 
hand; (b) the selection of programs from available alternatives to enable the 
attainment of objectives given certain program costs; (c) the implementation 
of selected programs; (d) the translation of programs into long-range 
financial plans; (e) the striking of an annual budget to allocate resources to 
the selected programs; (f) the evaluation of program outputs; and 
(g) periodic review and revision of the service offered. 


Limitations of Program Budgeting 


Since program budgeting is a form of system analysis (and since it relies 
heavily on a form of cost-utility analysis), the conditions that limit its use 
have been covered largely in previous sections of this chapter. In summary, 
however, a number of problems in applying PPB to education bear 
mentioning again: 

1. The difficulty of defining the “educational system’s objectives in 
terms of the development of specified types of learners, up to stated levels 
of competence, in narrowly or comprehensively defined concepts, skills, 
understandings, and appreciation (Knezevich, 1970, p.91)” is an 
overwhelming task and one that has yet to be accomplished. 

2. The problem of translating objectives into educational programs and 
determining just what categories constitute the most useful programs and 
program elements is clearly obvious. 

3. The location of all pertinent data will require the development of 
expensive information retrieval systems. 

4. Long-term costs and benefits are difficult to compute accurately, 
especially when compared to costs and benefits at a specific point in time. 

5S. Wildavsky (1966) contends that, as it is presently conceived, 
program budgeting contains an extreme centralizing bias which runs directly 
counter to the professional expectations of educators. The top executive 
assumes increasing power in relation to his subordinates as the ultimate 
control over the budget is centralized. 

6. Program budgeting’s emphasis on long-range planning (usually five 
years) has the effect of committing the organization to certain expenditures 
over an extended period of time. This limits to some extent the flexibility 
of future planning and leaves a narrow zone for adopting changes within the 
budgeting structure. 

7. The costs in terms of time, money, and effort of adopting a full 
program budgeting system in school systems often becomes prohibitive 
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when weighed against the benefits to be obtained. The process should not 
be blindly accepted as a readily usable panacea for financial and budgeting 
difficulties. 


Concluding Notes: Some Management Issues 


One way of describing the end products of cost-benefit analysis, 
cost-effectiveness analysis, input-output analysis, and program budgeting is 
prediction based on analysis. Of course, the validity of predictions made in 
the analysis processes outlined is subject to the inescapable uncertainty of 
the analyst’s conception of the future, the adequacy of his present 
measures, and his expertise at estimating the intangibles within the scope of 
his analysis. 

Still, the decision-maker can make use of the products of such analyses 
to improve his quality of decision-making. While it is recognized that 
decisions are made on the bases of intuition, experience, and judgement, the 
financial and economic information provided by the analytic processes 
previously described provide more information about the potential 
alternatives being considered. 

The application of these techniques to planning problems will have 
repercussions throughout the educational system, particularly on the 
distribution of decision-making power and on jurisdictional claims within it. 
Their centralizing bias has already been noted. And they tend to enhance 
the power of parts of the education system which have previously been 
regarded as unimportant — the housekeepers of the organization’s 
information system, for example. 

There are four or five major obstacles to the use of these procedures for 
quantitative decision analysis within educational systems. In the first place, 
the four methods are aimed at rationalizing decision making procedures and 
often used to resolve public issues. Both of these conditions imply a shift 
away from the comforts of routinized decision procedures which will be 
resisted. 

There are two other ways in which the use of these techniques upsets 
traditional procedures. They tend to depersonalize decision making in the 
sense that they leave decisions more open to scrutiny and debate. More than 
this, they require the merging of a new decision making structure with 
established budgetary procedures, both within public agencies, and between 
PPB inside the agencies and the legislative review and appropriations 
procedures outside of them. 

One of the critical stages in the PPB cycle is the development of 
measures of effectiveness and their use in program evaluation. In the past, 
educators have not done a very good job of evaluating their programs, and 
one cannot help but wonder how evaluative criteria will be developed and 
what will be the result. Some early output measures, such as those involving 
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simple body counts of people receiving services have been next to useless. 
But there have also been a number of creative and imaginative attempts to 
develop more meaningful output measures, and it is on such efforts that the 
eventual contribution of PPB to education planning depends. 

By way of conclusion, then, it seems that these quantitative decision 
analysis tools have been the exclusive stock in trade of econometricians for 
too long. The most pressing problems surrounding their use in education are 
social and psychological in nature, and the time has come for other social 
scientists to give these problems the attention they deserve. Without it, the 
incorporation of these procedures into the planning process will be much 
more difficult than it needs to be or, worse yet, they will not be used at all. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


LINKING EDUCATION PLANNING AND SOCIAL FORECASTING 


I hold that man is in the right who is most in league with the 


future. 
Henrik Ibsen 


As the pace of social change has quickened and become more turbulent, 
shortening the time available for response and often aggravating 
long-standing educational concerns, it has become more apparent that better 
social forecasting, at least of the main problems, is essential if the tendency 
to plan education in an ad hoc manner is to be overcome. This conclusion is 
neither new nor startling. It is really a rewording of the old saw about 
planning — although everybody forecasts, few do it very well, and now the 
time has come to do a better job. 


There is at least one novel element in recent expressions of this notion — 
newly devised methodological and conceptual tools for systematic forecasting 
of the future now promise to make the link between systematic 
forecasting and planning a vital one. Properly done, forecasting can identify 
likely problems and encourage thinking about corrective action; by 
outlining the nature and magnitude of social, economic, and technological 
changes, forecasts can help the policy maker set his priorities for 
intervention into the present system; if predictions are based on a clear 
understanding of the constraints which effect educational programs, they 
can help planners develop realistic courses of action; and they provide one 
framework within which the planner might conduct an a priori evaluation of 
the effectiveness of alternative courses of action. 


Social forecasting, a very ancient art, is only in its infancy (some of its 
critics would suggest that its state is embryonic at best) in its development 
toward becoming a science. Thus, even though the techniques of social 
forecasting seem promising, planners should not accept their results 
implicitly. There are good reasons for caution. Some writers wonder 
whether social forecasting provides an image of the future at all — to the 
contrary, O.D. Duncan (1969) suggests that most social forecasts provide a 
rhetorical stance for the discussion of simple extrapolations and 
magnifications of current concerns. Forecasts seldom, if ever, capture the 
dynamism of social events. Futurologists, like other analysts, must walk a 
tightrope between useful generalization and detailed description, but they 
fall off more frequently than do their colleagues in the established social 
sciences. A third reason for caution is that forecasts, in addition to serving 
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to stimulate the planner’s thinking, can also lead to reactions in the system 
about which the forecasts have been made — the popular debate in the 
U.S.A. about the self-fulfilling nature of forecasts concerning campus unrest 
and riots in the streets is probably the most ready example of this 
phenomenon (Fisher and Lowenstein, 1967). Fourth, some forecasts are 
hard to distinguish from sheer speculation, even after extensive critical 
discussion, and must be treated as such. Finally, there are always present 
questions of the forecaster’s assumptions about historical development, the 
nature of cause and effect, and social values. A nice illustration of this last 
caution is a report! about a series of Delphi forecasts of society in the year 
1980 made by a group of American business executives in the late 1960’s — 
forecasts describing steady economic growth, social stability, and 
technological progress. One cannot help but wonder how city slum-dwellers, 
because of different assumptions, different ideas about cause and effect, and 
different values, would have responded to such an assignment! 

Erich Jantsch (1969, p. 441) places the possibilities for linking social 
forecasting and planning in perspective: 


The intellectual games played today with possible and 
desirable futures have little to do with planning and design leading 
to real action. The sudden recognition that it may become possible 
to shape the future actively, and the lack of understanding of 
evolutionary processes — which are characterized by the complex 
system dynamics — led to some sort of intoxication with 
unrestrained freedom and even anarchy, and to blindness towards 
the growing complexity of the systems of human living which, in 
turn, makes the tasks of planning and design so much more 
complex. We may now begin to discard these naive attempts to 
dream up or extrapolate the future. We are led to a profound 
concern about the basic structures and boundaries of systems 
whose uncontrolled development we have to get into our hands 
before we may allow ourselves some extravagance. Here is a basis 
of rationality for setting priorities, planning, and making decisions 
—a basis for exerting human freedom in a responsible way. 


In this chapter social forecasting and its connection with education 
planning is discussed, not as it is (the discussion would be very brief indeed), 
but as it might be. The next section is an inventory of methods for 
prediction. The final sections are given over to the development of a model 
for social forecasting and a discussion of some general guidelines for linking 
social forecasting and the education planning process. 


| Unfortunately I have lost the citation. 
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Approaches to Social Forecasting 


While playing a hunch will always have its place in education planning, 
the planner can hardly rely on it as a regular procedure. For this reason a 
variety of methods to forecast the future are being systematically devised. 

Although no rigorous classification of methods and no guidelines for 
matching methods and problems have yet been produced, much important 
work has been done. Jantsch (1966), for example, has analyzed approaches 
to forecasting in terms of a distinction between two basic uses of forecasts: 
exploratory forecasting, an attempt to project futures with a view to 
estimating what is likely to happen if present trends continue and what is 
possible, given various interventions into the system; and normative 
forecasting, which involves working back from the stipulation of a set or 
alternative of social goals for the future and determining what actions will 
be required to attain these goals. A third category should be added to 
Jantsch’s classification — descriptive forecasting, which -has to do with an 
understanding of current commitments and expectations. This latter 
category, then, includes that knowledge of the future which is the minimum 
requirement for organized planning. 

Another writer, O.D. Duncan (1969), although much more critical of 
recent forecasting efforts than Jantsch, has identified two particularly 
promising points of departure from which the problem of the future might 
be approached and which might lead to better analysis of social conditions 
as well. 

The first is the idea of the cohort as it might apply to the longitudinal 
analysis of social change. The notion of the cohort is a powerful one for the 
analysis (and ultimately the forecasting) of social change. A cohort is the 
ageregate of all persons experiencing an event which can be used to define 
membership — the birth cohort for a given year is a common example. If 
cohorts are studied over time, if comparisons are made between and within 
cohorts, and if their response to definable social changes are examined, 
clearly the basis of understanding social phenomena and their effects will be 
strengthened. Consider, for example, a 1945 birth cohort (made up of all 
persons born in 1945 in the area under study) and trace some of the more 
significant social forces and other developments which have shaped the lives 
of its members — television, the easy affluence and expansion of the 1950’s, 
the assassination of public officials, space travel, and moon walks. Then, 
compare that cohort to an earlier one, the 1910 birth cohort, for instance. 
How different were some of the experiences of the 1910 cohort — the 
Twenties, the crash of the stock market, the Great Depression, World War 
II, and so on. This example, while in some respects a glib one, does make 
the point. Both the understanding of social change and social forecasting 
can be strengthened by taking advantage of cohort analysis and inter- and 
intra- cohort comparisons. 
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Duncan terms the other point of departure the ecological approach to 
examining social change and devising social forecasts. Essentially, it requires 
the forecaster to account for interactions among population processes, 
changes in environment, technological developments, and new social 
Organization and not to treat them as independent or as if they can be 
forecast in isolation from each other. Both approaches are grounded in his 
conviction that speculation about the future is no substitute for sound 
analysis and that “useful forecasts issue from good analysis. . . the results of 
good analysis can always be given an orientation toward the future. (p. 
112).” 

Bell’s treatment of approaches to forecasting (1964) remains one of the 
more stimulating discussions of the topic and his lead will be followed here. 
However, before outlining some of his twelve modes of prediction, his own 
disclaimer needs to be emphasized: 


The sorting is an effort to illustrate the range of approaches in the 
art of conjecture. The different modes are not “equal” to each 
other in the level of generality or scope of comprehension. 
Inevitably there are some overlaps, and a stricture reading might 
show that one mode subsumes some of the others (p. 847). 


In short, no logical classification of methods and no explicit tramework for 
matching problems with methods have yet been devised. 


Prediction Based on Analysis: Some Early Forms 


Of Bell’s twelve modes of prediction (in some cases, the word 
conjecture would be better because of its connotation of less rigor), nine are 
representative of most early approaches to social forecasting. Generally 
speaking, the nine have fallen into disfavor with professional futurists 
(perhaps because they are overly anxious to develop their own, newer 
techniques) and are seldom considered in the literature. The nine are the 
approaches to prediction which dominate practice, however, and this, in 
itself, is a good enough reason to mention them here. There is a more basic 
reason for outlining them: at this early stage in futurology’s development 
toward a science, there is no evidence that the newer modes of prediction 
will yield better forecasts than will the nine outlined below. Parenthetically, 
it is worth noting that intuition or playing a hunch can lead to better results 
in some situations than any form of prediction based upon analysis. 

1. Social laws. Although few serious social scientists today believe that 
a comprehensive set of social laws, based on a few crucial variables used to 
describe regularities in human behaviour, is in prospect, some formulations, 
like Marx’s laws of capitalism, have had a pervasive impact on planning. 
Other formulations, although less ideological in character, have also 
influenced planning: consider the implicit law of exponential growth in the 
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often used statement of education planners, “We expect enrolment to 
double within x years, and every y years after that.”’ While it is usually easy 
to take exception to such propositions on analytic grounds, it is harder to 
deny their power in motivating and communicating with the public about 
prospective social action. 

2. Trend analysis. A more common approach to prediction than the 
quest for some general principle involves extrapolations from observed 
time-series data to provide forecasts of economic growth and demographic 
change. These forms of prediction are also the furthest advanced 
methodologically, though they are rarely able to pinpoint social changes 
over time, and their methods and assumptions are open to scrutiny and 
debate, an important condition which does not hold for all modes of 
prediction. Generally, trend extrapolation is the most powerful means of 
predicting economic and demographic events in the short run. It is less 
accurate as the time horizon of the forecast becomes more distant, and as 
the number of principal interactions becomes too large or complex. 

3. Structural certainties. Customs, constitutions, and laws, to the 
extent that they remain constant or at least are slow to change, help the 
planner mark many of the contours of possible future social action (de 
Jouvenal, 1967). Take, for example, Canada’s constitutional provisions for 
education, vesting control with the provinces with provisos safeguarding the 
rights of religious minorities as they exist at the time of union. Of course, 
such constraints can be reviewed and even tested in the courts, but broadly 
speaking, they must be treated as givens, both for the present and the 
future. | 

4. The operational code. Analogous to these structural certainties, but 
without legal or moral sanctions to enforce them, are the implicit codes of 
conduct which seem to influence behavior in organizations and to define an 
organization’s characteristic way of responding to external events. The 
notion of organizational style is necessarily vague. (What, for example, is red 
tape?) Further, efforts to characterize it usually result in stereotypes and so 
they should not be applied to individual cases automatically or 
mechanically. But, to the extent that they identify characteristic ways of 
handling problems they “‘can serve as a rough guide to political action.” 
(Bell, 1964, p. 856). 

5. The operational system. Continuity in social systems is achieved in 
part through the power structures within the systems, how they operate, 
how they rejuvenate themselves. In most cases, systems can tolerate changes 
in office-holders — the persistence of democratic government, in spite of 
more or less regular changes in incumbent policy makers, is a case in point. 
In this sense, at least, it is important for the planner to differentiate 
between structural sources of power and “‘who” has power at a given 
moment, and to plan for the political aspects of the future with this 
distinction in mind. Of course, the planner’s task is complicated by the facts 
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that many of these operational modes of power coexist, and that the 
balance among them shifts over time. Nevertheless, an awareness of them 
and their social effects is a precondition for political prediction. 

6. Structural requisites. Political and social theorists have from time to 
time identified a number of basic requisites common to all forms of social 
organization. Talcott Parsons (1960), for example, describes the four 
imperatives of any society as adaptation, integration, goal achievement, and 
pattern maintenance. Proponents of general systems theory write about 
these conditions for continuous social organization in terms like 
“homeostasis” and “negative entropy”. As they stand, few of these 
theoretical formulations offer the planner working in the real world very 
much guidance. But, if the planner thinks of them as countervailing forces, 
that is, as constraints placing limits on the range of possible action, they can 
take on more significance. 

7. The overriding problem, Policy analysis and development is often 
cast in terms of a concern for a single, overriding social problem. In Canada 
we have seen many variants of this — the concern for national identity 
which has been a recurring political theme in the last one hundred years, the 
growing apprehension over the effects of environmental pollution, and the 
war on inflation. To be sure, the idea that one concern can dominate public 
affairs is simple-minded and not empirically supportable. But, like the 
operational code, an awareness of the dominant concerns in a society 
provides a rough and ready guide to the planner in predicting what will have 
public appeal and what will not, which interventions will be acceptable and 
which will be resisted. So, for example, the curriculum planner who talks 
about “‘relevance” will have a ready audience, at least among students, while 
his colleague who describes his work in terms like ‘‘the structure of the 
discipline’ and “order in the classroom” is not likely to be received with as 
much enthusiasm. 

8. The prime mover. From time to time, social commentators have 
assigned special importance to certain variables as major determinants of 
social behavior. Marx, for example, viewed the means of production as an 
independent variable and predicted a number of secondary social changes 
which would follow from changes in this special factor. To take an 
educational example, how many recent changes in curricula have been 
attributed to the Soviet Sputnik launched in 1956? Similarly, how many 
current statements about educational opportunity can be traced to the 
assumption that social mobility is the major determinant of the open, 
democratic society? 

9. Sequential development. Social philosophers since Plato have been 
prone to describe social growth as an evolutionary process moving through 
definable stages from a simple, or primitive, condition to a complex, or 
modern, state. Although such views of social and political change are no 
longer thought to be theoretically sound when expressed without 
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qualification, nevertheless most discussions of social and economic 
development and political modernization suggest that there is some 
agreement that societies do change in an orderly, somewhat predictable, 
way. While, at first glance, these ideas may seem most applicable to planning 
in the “developing” and “‘underdeveloped”’ nations, they also have some 
relevance to the planner in the modern state, both as a way of 
understanding the history and structural requisites of his situation and, after 
a comparison of his situation with practices in more advanced regions, as a 
way of foreseeing what might happen within his jurisdiction. 


Some Recent Developments: Social Accounting and Systematic Futurology 


Recent attempts to develop more rigorous approaches to forecasting 
than the nine listed above can be placed into two categories. The first 
involves using a system of social accounting for predictive as well as for 
descriptive-evaluative purposes. The discussion of social indicators in 
Chapter Three concentrates on descriptive social reporting and assessing 
social progress along a number of dimensions, largely through the use of 
time-series data. Clearly, such observed trends could be used for the 
projection of alternative futures and ultimately, perhaps, for the 
construction of models of the primary interactions within a system which 
can be used to identify the impact of alternative interventions into the 
system. 

The second category which, for lack of a better term, might be called 
systematic futurology, involves attempts to discover objective and scientific 
ways for exploring the future and to link it with planning and policy 
making. Initial work in this area has received its impetus from the 
realization that significant social changes have come about as the result of 
technological developments, and that, to the extent that the direction and 
pace of technological innovation can be anticipated and controlled, it will 
be possible to forecast and control social progress. But this was only a 
beginning. Contemporary social forecasting is concerned with much more 
than the connection between technology and society. It is used to provide 
information about the kinds of future development that are likely, that are 
possible, that are desirable, and the amount of effort that will be required to 
accomplish them. In this sense, it is a way of describing the range of possible 
or alternative futures before a society and of influencing the direction and 
pace of development. 

The techniques now being introduced into social forecasting were first 
developed and applied to technology and the physical sciences. This is, of 
course, understandable, for there the problems can be clearer. In Jantsch’s 
survey of technological forecasting, published by OECD in 1966, some 
twenty basic approaches were listed; the possibilities for devising hybrid or 
modified methods are almost unlimited. Only those which seem to be most 
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important for forecasting social development will be outlined here. 
However, it seems necessary to repeat again the caveat that by now will be 
familiar to the reader — these techniques are designed to augment human 
thinking and judgement, not to replace them. 

The Delphi technique, perhaps the best known and most widely 
discussed of the new methods of forecasting, was developed by Dalkey and 
Helmer (1963) of the RAND Corporation. Essentially a refinement of 
“brainstorming”, the Delphi technique aims at sharpening forecasts by 
seeking agreement within a group of experts on a step-by-step basis. The 
technique has been applied to forecasting the estimated time of scientific 
and technological breakthroughs, to the problems of defense and the 
exploration of outer space, and, increasingly, to the prediction of social 
futures. The greatest contribution of Delphi studies is likely to be in this 
latter area, where intuitive thinking is valuable and where consensus is 
important, as in the formulation of social goals. 

A second approach, scenario writing, used extensively by Herman Kahn 
and his colleagues at the Hudson Institute, involves setting up a logical but 
hypothetical sequence of events to show how a system might move from 
some beginning to an end point (Kahn and Weiner, 1967). Its main purpose, 
then, is not to predict the future. Rather, it focuses on outlining the steps 
through which some hypothetical situation can be reached, and identifying 
some of the critical choice points in the evolutionary process. 

Another goal-oriented approach to forecasting is the normative 
relevance tree technique (Jantsch, 1966). Starting with goals and objectives, 
the technique traces through the elements of a solution down to the point 
where existing technology and knowledge can be evaluated in terms of their 
relevance to a given problem. The forecaster is then in a position to identify 
scientific, technological, and social obstacles between the present and the 
hoped-for future, to design programs to surmount the obstacles, and to set 
priorities among the various programs. 

Most forecasting systems are limited by their inability to consider fully 
the interactions among predicted events — events are forecast discretely as if 
they were unrelated to other events. The final method of prediction to be 
described here, the cross impact matrix method of forecasting, aims at 
overcoming this deficiency. Although its developers, Gordon and Hayward 
(1968), have tied it to forecasts obtained through Delphi procedures in their 
initial experiments, there is no compelling reason to do so, for the method 
has much wider applicability. 

The rationale of this procedure is straightforward. Social events are 
often related and have a (cross) impact on each other, which can be 
described in terms of three linkage concepts — enhancing, inhibiting, or 
unrelated. While these concepts provide only the rudiments of a general 
theory of cross impacts, this work is among the most promising efforts in 
systematic futurology. 
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It is clear that results obtained using this procedure (in some respects, a 
quantitatively devised, internally consistent silhouette of the future) are 
artifacts of the model, the events which are interrelated, and the 
probabilities of occurence initially assigned to the predicted events. 
Nevertheless, as a systematic way of collating forecasts it offers certain 
important advantages to the planner: (a) it can be used to determine the 
effects of alternative policies; (b) it has theoretical value:in that it can help 
the analyst improve his understandings and assumptions about social 
causality, and (c) it can identify connections among events that might not 
be apparent otherwise. 

A more complete discussion of these and other methods of forecasting 
can be found in Jantsch (1966). The following table summarizes Jantsch’s 
study and, importantly, attempts to match methods with purpose (1966, 
pp. 125-126): 


A Preliminary Framework for a Social Forecasting System? 


Studies of the future proceed inescapably on assumptions about 
historical development, the direction of cause and effect relationships, and 
the organic nature of society. These assumptions can be spelled out before a 
forecasting system is modelled, or they can be put forward in the modelling 
process in the light of the quality of the best available data. They can be 
taken as simple givens, or they can be tested analytically and revised when 
needed. 

The approach to forecasting outlined below is based on two premises: 

1. Because of the imprecise character of the “science” of forecasting 
and the absence of guidelines for achieving a fit between purpose and 
method, any current attempts at social forecasting should be eclectic, 
drawing from whatever methods seem appropriate in the situation. So, for 
example, the starting point taken here involves six domains in the study of 
society: social life and institutions, population processes, government 
policies, economic development, industry and technology, and physical 
resources. These are, of course, interconnected in a complex way — 
everything is related to everything else. When applying the model, the 
nature and directions of these relationships will have to be made explicit 
and reduced to managable proportions. It seems appropriate to do this on a 
situational basis, by whatever means appear reasonable — by linear 
estimation procedures such as regression analysis, factor analysis, or 
canonical correlation, by _ historical analysis, even through — such 
“disreputable” procedures as Bell’s prime mover. 


2Many of these ideas have been borrowed from L. W. Downey’s “‘The Role of 
Research in the Commission on Educational Planning.” 
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Table 6.1 


A SUMMARY OF FORECASTING METHODS 


QUESTION 


1. Scientific 


breakthroughs 


2. Technological 


breakthroughs 


3. Areas of fundamental 


research and explor- 
atory development 
to be favoured. 


Nature of techno- 
logical innovation. 


. Technological per- 


formance (Technical 
parameters, func- 
tional capability, 
e1C.): 


Development time. 


. Development costs. 


. Return on 


investment. 


. Production costs. 


. Maintenance costs. 


APPLICABLE TECHNIQUE 


Trend (envelope curve) 
extrapolation? 

Morphological research. 

Relevance tree. 


Trend (envelope curve) 
evaluation. 

Contextual mapping. 

Morphological research. 

Economic analysis. 

Horizontal decision matrix. 

Vertical decision matrix. 

Simple operations research. 

Simple decision theory. 

Relevance tree. 

Normative operational 
models. 

Systems analysis. 


Brainstorming. 
“Delphi” technique. 
Morphological research. 


Trend extrapolation 
(analytical). 

Trend extrapolation 
(phenomenological). 

Contextual mapping. 

Morphological research. 


Systems analysis. 


“Delphi” technique. 

Trend extrapolation 
(analytical). 

Trend extrapolation 

' (phenomenological). 

Learning curves. 


Network techniques. 


Learning curves. 
Network techniques. 
Economic analysis. 


Learning curves. 
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Uncertain. 


Useful, partly proved. 
Feasible. 


Proven, but limited. 
Feasible. 
Very useful, partly proved. 


Useful within limits. 


Very useful, proved. 


Uncertain. 


Potentially very useful, proved. 


Doubtful. 
Useful within limits. 
Very useful, proved. 


Unsatisfactory. 
Useful, proved. 


Feasible. 

Useful in combination with 
trend extrapolation, etc. 

Feasible? 


Tested, some doubts. 
Unsatisfactory. 
Useful, proved. 


Tested, needs much further 
evidence. 
Feasible. 


Unproved. 
Feasible? 


Very useful, expecially 
discounted cash flow. 


Tested, needs much further 
evidence. 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 


QUESTION APPLICABLE TECHNIQUE STATE OF THE ART 


11. Horizontal impact 
(expecially market 
impact). 


12. Vertical impact. 


13. Lower level goals 
(tasks, missions, 
C1G..).. 


14. High level goals 
(national, social, 
etc). 


Economic analysis. 


Operational models 
(gaming). 

Operational models 
(rigid models). 


Systems analysis. 


Scenario-writing. 
Iteration through synopsis. 
Historical analogy. 
Operational models 
(gaming). 
Operational models 
(rigid models). 
Systems analysis. 
Brainstorming. 


“Delphi” technique. 
Scenario-writing. 


Horizontal decision matrix. 


Vertical decision matrix. 
Relevance tree. 
Systems analysis. 


Brainstorming. 
“Delphi” technique. 
Utopia, science fiction. 


Scenario-writing. 

Operational models 
(gaming). 

Operational models 
(rigid models). 
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Useful in combination with 
other techniques. 


Promising, unproved. 


Useful, proved for esta- 
blished business areas, 
unproved for general 
technological acceptance. 

Useful, proved. 


Promising, being tested. 
Useful, partly tested. 
Uncertain, partly tested. 
Very promising, being tested. 


Promising, unproved. 


Useful, proved. 


Doubtful. 

Useful within limits. 

Feasible. 

Useful, partly proved. 

Useful, being tested. 

Very useful, proved. 

Potentially very useful, partly 
proved. 


Very doubtful. 

Very promising, partly tested. 

Potentially partly useful, 
unproved. 

Useful, proved. 

Potentially useful. 


Potentially useful in 
auxiliary function. 
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2. Since the main interest here is in policy-making and planning in 
education, normative concerns have been merged with exploratory 
forecasting. Exploratory forecasting is concerned with the attempt to 
project futures from a base of (a) fairly certain knowledge of past and 
present, and (b) explicit assumptions about unknowns such as interaction 
effects. Normative forecasting, on the other hand, involves the stipulation of 
a set or alternative sets of societal goals for some time period in the future — 
a period sufficiently time-distant that the commitment of resources is 
minimal — and specifies the sequence of events and courses of action 
necessary to accomplish the goals. These two forms of forecasting, if they 
are concerned with the futures of the same region or nation, feed each 
other. Normative forecasting serves exploratory forecasting by specifying 
areas of inquiry and providing information about goals and objectives; 
exploratory forecasting serves normative forecasting with probablistic 
information about what events are likely to occur if present trends continue 
and if certain breakthroughs take place. Parenthetically, it is worth noting 
that those attitudes which Jantsch (1966) regards as basic to normative 
forecasting — the recognition of responsibility toward society or nation, 
recognition of economic potentials, recognition of an ultimate technological 
potential, awareness of constraints, and hedging against threats — are also 
among the basic attitudes which are preconditions for planning. 

A comprehensive program of social forecasting might be conceived in 
the five stages illustrated in Figure 6.1. It is a preliminary framework for 
interrelating the activities involved in a comprehensive program of social 
forecasting and, of course, needs to be refined through further research and 
attempts to make actual use of such a model. 

Stage 1]. Planning and policy-making in education are fundamentally 
efforts to plot courses into the future of educational systems. They require 
an understanding of forces which have shaped the past, anticipations about 
future developments, and a clear sight on goals and objectives. In this 
context, then, a program of social forecasting to be used in education 
planning must serve three purposes: one descriptive, one exploratory, and 
one normative. Thus, when planning is built upon a system of social 
forecasting, planning and policy making agencies must specify the domains 
of their concerns with respect to the future, that is, what descriptive studies 
and exploratory and normative forecasts they would find useful in the 
development of educational policy and programs. 

Stage 2. Stage 2 involves the analysis and projections of trends 
associated with each of the concerns identified earlier. In terms of our 
model, then, six major streams of activity are required: 

One stream of inquiry is concerned with an analysis of the industrial 
process and technology. Although the two could be treated separately, since 
technology has its impact on society largely through the workings of 
industry (including the service industries such as education) it seems 
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Development of Forecasting Program 
in Interaction with Planning Unit 


STAGE 1 
Analyses of Past Trends and Relationships, 
STAGE 2 Development of Forecasting Models, Projections 


Resource 
Availability 
and 
Development 


Social Life 
and 
Institutions 


Industrial and 
Technological 
Development 


Government 
Policies 


Economic 
Development 


Population 
Processes 


Mapping and Examination of Interactions 


STAGE 3 


Ecological Effects 


Effects of Alternative Policies 


Sensitivity Analysis, Revision 
of Models and Scenarios 


STAGE 4 


STAGE 5 Projected Alternatives of 


Social! Life and Environment 


ab ate : ecreation ; Values, 
Communications Housing R SO Education 
eisure Attitudes 
[ Life in 
Transportation sith 
Institutions 


FIGURE 6.1 
A PRELIMINARY FRAMEWORK FOR A SOCIAL FORECASTING SYSTEM 
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justifiable to collapse the two into a single category for the sake of brevity. 
Questions such as the following might govern these analyses and 
projections: How is the industrial process affected by local, regional, and 
national market conditions? Are any of the industries especially sensitive to 
changes in costs and demand? What are likely to be the new sources of 
power and energy? What technological developments are likely in 
transportation, data processing, communications, food processing, and so 
on? What will be the rate of adopting these technological innovations? 

A second stream of inquiry deals with population processes — 
geographic redistribution of the population, population growth, birth rates, 
death rates, occupational distributions, social stratification, age and sex 
distributions, and so on. Here again, past trends are analyzed and 
projections made on the basis of these identified trends. 

The third stream of activity in Stage 2 is an analysis of trends in federal, 
provincial, and local policies, trends in needs for public services, and a 
projection of public expenditures and revenues by level, based on analyses 
of past and present data, for industrial outputs, resource development, 
adoption of technological innovations, population and government 
expenditures and revenues. 

Another line of analysis involves projection of resource availability and 
development. In addition to speculation about as yet undiscovered 
resources, this implies that thought be given to the prospects of making 
more efficient use of known resources, whether by recycling or by the 
development of improved recovery methods. 

The fifth stream of inquiry has to do with economic development. 
Questions about public revenues and expenditures, the balance between 
primary and secondary industries, the objectives of economic policy, 
industrial incentives, manpower policies, the size of the public sector in 
relation to the private sector, and, ultimately, about the amount of money 
which might be available for educational services would be among the most 
important that could be raised. 

The final line of activity in Stage 2 is an examination of the conditions 
of social life and the nature of contemporary institutions. Although this 
analysis would be one of the most difficult of the six, it is, at the same time, 
one of the most crucial ones. Trends in urbanization, bureaucratization, and 
the structure of institutions such as the family, government, religion, 
science, education, and leisure require particularly careful attention. 

Stage 3. Changes in any of the six domains, no matter how or why they 
come about, often have effects on the others and require adjustments in 
them. And, consequently, once set in motion, the process of change tends 
to be self-perpetuating. For these reasons, Stage 3 involves two main 
activities: 

1. studies of the interaction effects (preferably, by means of a cross 
impact model) between and among developments projected in Stage 2. 
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2. estimates of the ramifications of simulated changes in public policy. 
In effect, this analysis is an initial test of the feasibility of alternative 
policies and of the likely success of planned interventions into the social 
system. 

Stage 3, therefore, adds information and forecasts not directly available 
from the separate forecasts of Stage 2. 

Stage 4. Simply relating forecasts to each other by some procedure does 
not complete the analysis. Two additional steps are required before the final 
images of the future can be produced. The first is an assessment of the 
sensitivity of the forecasts and the interactions among them to initial 
assumptions about the trends and the nature of the connections (enhancing, 
inhibiting, or unrelated) among them. In many cases, the conclusions might 
be unwittingly but significantly biased by assumptions essential to the 
analysis. How often, for example, have linear models proven to be 
inadequate to depict the relationship between two parameters? 

The other is an attempt to meet the criterion of internal consistency. It 
seems likely that a single pass at interrelating discrete forecasts would not 
yield consistent results and that, instead, a variety of contradictory or even 
mutually exclusive forecasts could be obtained. Stage 4, then, also 
represents an iterative process for examining and revising forecasts so that 
consistent images of the future of each of the domains taken singly or in 
combination might be obtained. 

Stage 5. Once the final estimates of the future have been generated 
through these “hard” procedures, their social and environmental 
implications need to be examined critically, elaborated imaginatively, and 
then judged carefully. By means of Delphi procedures and other intuitive 
techniques, there can be developed silhouettes of the future of urban life, 
recreation and leisure, human relationships to and in a variety of social, 
economic, and political institutions, values and attitudes held by the 
population, the nature of various social institutions, and consequences for 
the biological and physical environment. 


Linking Futures and Education Planning: Some Summary Comments 


In many ways, the effective linkage of systematic futurology and 
education planning is now little more than a pious hope. Recognition of the 
importance of futures study is growing, if for no other reason than that it 
can help to anticipate and possibly to avoid crises. But the gap between the 
hope and the deed is very wide indeed. And the strength of the argument in 
favor of social forecasting is not in itself sufficient to ensure that the gap 
will be bridged. 

How, then, might an anticipatory, look-out capacity be built into the 
planning process? In the first place, it seems that the creation of special 
agencies for future study cannot be avoided. At the present time, virtually 
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every government department is responsible for the study of the future. But 


this arrangement simply hasn’t worked — concern for the future has been 
lost in the pressures of the present. Such a special unit, while autonomous, 
must develop close relations with other departments. Ideally, it would 
achieve interdepartmental status, perhaps after the model of successful 
national statistical agencies. 


Obviously, much depends on personnel and their training, experience, 
and commitment to the study of the future. What is not so obvious, 
however, is that what might be said about the staffing of government applies 
to both employees of government and elected officials. 

The last suggestion to be considered here (we will return to these 
problems in the next chapter) has to do with changes in the ways in which 
public decisions are made. Patterns of government decision making must be 
“calculated to reinforce the consideration of futures (Dror, 1968, p. 45)”. 
There are no easy ways to do this, but perhaps the best place to start is to 
concentrate on injecting attention to long range problems into the 
budgetary process. 

In summary, a fully effective solution to the problem of linking futures 
and planning in education will require a variety of simultaneous, mutually 
supporting changes in the organization of government, recruitment to 
elective and non-elective public office, and patterns of public decision 
making. Each of these, by itself, is a tall order. Taken together they 
represent an overwhelming task to the optimist and an impossible one to the 
pessimist. 
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FITTING THE PIECES TOGETHER: THE POSSIBILITIES FOR 
“SECOND GENERATION” PLANNING IN EDUCATION 


Practical men, who believe themselves to be quite exempt from any 
intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of some defunct 
economist. 

John Maynard Keynes 


Few of the new, powerful approaches to planning education have found 
their way into practice where, for the most part, antiquated criteria 
continue to serve as guides for action. To be sure, there have been bits and 
pieces of the “‘new planning” added to the old processes, but, by and large, 
they have been tacked on hastily, as patchwork solutions to immediate 
problems. 

Yet to identify problems and promising solutions, as has been done 
thus far, is only a first step, albeit a very necessary one, in bridging the 
inevitable gap between planning theory and practice. The next step involves 
putting the pieces together using models, diagnoses of current planning 
practices, and recent developments in planning-related sciences, and 
outlining the conditions under which the new structures and processes 
might work. This is the final task set for this book. 

In this chapter some suggestions, necessarily brief, are put forward for 
improving planning practices in education. The discussion focuses on 
(1) the scientific analysis of public policy, (2) incorporating techniques for 
social accounting, social forecasting, and rational calculation into the 
planning process, and (3) roles of actors in the planning process, especially 
those of boundary personnel. The suggestions are intended to be specific 
enough to serve as useful guides for changing planning and policy making in 
education and yet general enough to be applied, if they are filled out with 
detailed data, in a variety of situations. 


Social Research and Educational Policy 


One need only have a casual acquaintance with educational systems to 
know that more and more programs are, in one sense or another, planned. It 
is often harder, however, to detect anything other than a political sort of 
logic or a routinized “projection-reaction” framework underlying plans and 
the ways in which they are developed. This is not intended to derogate the 
conventional wisdom of planning by comparing it to the potential power of 
contemporary social science, or to downgrade policy decisions made with a 
sharp eye to popular reactions. Rather, it is meant to suggest that the 
imperatives of social science are different from those of political decision 
making and that, if arrangements can be made to link them more effectively 
in practice, each can strengthen the other. The principal contributions of 
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social research to public policy can be summarized in four words — 
descriptions, analysis, evaluation, and prediction. While the following 
discussion raises issues relevant to each of the four, it is directed especially 
toward the evaluative character of social research, that is, toward its use in 
the appraisal of existing government policies or programs and as a guide for 
policy development or program review. 

Such pleas for a policy science, for developing a reliable empirical basis 
for generalizations and recommendations about policy making, have been 
made many times. Yet in spite of the frequency of these appeals, the 
connections between social science and the practice of social policy-making 
have remained very weak. Most scholars who have examined this 
relationship have identified a number of barriers in the way of effective 
utilization of social science in actual policy making. Some reflect rather 
broadly based cultural concerns — such as fears of “‘social engineering” and 
the loss of privacy or laissez faire concepts of the function of government. 
Other concerns are raised by policy makers who rely on some sixth sense for 
gauging correct courses of action, who take the position that the real 
sources of social knowledge are experience and common sense, not scientific 
inquiry, and who make use of social science only when it will bring political 
advantage. Still other obstacles can be traced to the social sciences 
themselves — the dearth of timely, policy-relevant research, the assumptions 
that scientific rationality is superior to political rationality and that policy 
makers need prescriptive advice from social scientists, and the absence of 
effective means for communicating the results of research to policy makers. 

There are, obviously, no easy solutions to these problems. But, 
although the job of linking the science and practice of social policy has 
hardly been begun, we can mark the contours of improvement by focusing 
on (1) the development of a policy science, and (2) ways and means of 
removing the above-mentioned barriers. 


Eliminating the Obstacles 


In the past, the speculations of social philosophers and the findings of 
social scientists have found their way into the functioning of government 
only very slowly. Now, the increasing power of the social sciences and 
growing public impatience with simple-minded approaches to social 
problems have lent much urgency to appeals for a more productive union of 
the two. 

How, then, might these obstacles be overcome and how might the 
contribution of social science to policy making be augmented? There are 
several conditions: 

1. Policy research should reflect political needs, political realities, and 
the general goals of policy makers. As such, policy research should be 
timely, action-oriented, directed at improving public policy and encouraging 
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its use in the policy making process. It should be concerned with critically 
examining expressed needs for public programs, with identifying social 
concerns in need of attention, and with providing instrumental knowledge 
about how goals might be achieved, no matter what the substance of the 
goals might be. 

2. the value premises underlying policy research should be made 
explicit, communicable, and, to the extent possible, arrived at jointly by 
scholars and practitioners. Questions like “What problems should be 
examined?” “What are suitable indicators?” “How are the results to be 
interpreted?” and so on can be answered only in part by looking to the 
routines of scientific inquiry. A full answer to any of them requires an 
appreciation of the normative bases of both social research and politics. A 
productive answer depends on the recognition and, where possible, a 
reconciliation of the differences between them. So, for example, imagine a 
somewhat stereotyped social scientist — claiming that he is value-free and 
objective, striving for certainty in his research but unwilling to give 
unequivocal advice, and using the jargon of his discipline — in conversation 
with an equally stereotyped politician — lobbying for a particular set of 
values, looking for specific advice on policy, and examining problems in the 
context of his common sense. It is hard to think of two people who might 
have a more difficult time communicating effectively with each other, 
unless, perhaps, the proverbial son- and mother-in-law come to mind. 

3. policy research should focus on pragmatic as well as “ideal” 
solutions to social problems. Ideal solutions to human problems can usually 
be conceived, but they can be implemented only very infrequently, if ever — 
generally, they require excessive commitments of human and financial 
resources and they are too distant in time. Solutions based on expediency 
often suffer from defects that are just the opposite — insufficient 
commitments of resources and programs that are tied too closely to present 
conditions. As always, the middle ground is the best ground, and the hardest 
to secure. In Dror’s phrase, the solutions should be “realistically idealistic’, 
neither distant utopias nor situations that will come about as a matter of 
course. They should be alternatives that can be approached if the policy 
makers are willing to make a serious effort to do so. 


The Development of a Policy Science 


To date, the study of public policy making has taken two forms — one 
the subjective impressions of social philosophers and experienced 
politicians, and the other the more empirical investigations of scientists 
from particular disciplines. The shortcomings of each of them, the 
discomforting subjectivity of the former and the fragmented view of society 
that results from the latter, suggest the need for a policy science with the 
following characteristics: 
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1. orientation. The central concerns of policy science should be with 
the actual problems of policy making and with improving the policy making 
process. At the present time, certain branches of economics come closest to 
achieving this, and, it is worth noting, do so without threat to the place of 
pure research and theory within the discipline. 

2. organization. The need to obtain a holistic view of the policy 
making process in the public sector rules out the possibility of tying policy 
science to any one of the existing social sciences, for each of them brings a 
particular disciplinary perspective (and, therefore, a partial perspective) to 
bear on the policy making process. The development of a policy science 
depends on making the boundaries among the disciplines permeable, on 
overcoming the tendency to hide knowledge behind the jargon and routines 
of a particular discipline, and on creating a setting in which this exchange 
can take place and be reinforced. 

3. Setting. The inadequacies of policy research conducted either 
within the government or within traditional university structures strongly 
suggest that if policy science is to develop satisfactorily it should be housed 
in an independent institute or in a special multi-faculty unit within the 
university. 


Adjusting the Roles of Actors in the Planning Process 


Studies of education planning and policy making, and attempts to 
improve them, usually turn around what Ewing considers “bloodless” 
questions. How much space is available? What enrolment is expected? What 
is the supply of qualified teachers? Where are facilities to be located? At 
what level are decisions to be made? And so on. 

Such questions are, without doubt, basic and important. But they do 
not take into account the fact that the single most important variable in the 
improvement of planning and policy making is human. A better list of 
questions would include the following: How are the planning and policy 
making processes organized? What kind of people man the processes? What 
training and experience do they have? How were they recruited? What are 
their roles? What responsibilities have been assigned to them? 

Clearly, much can be said about the importance of improving personnel 
through better training, recruitment, and selection of procedures. Because 
the point is such an obvious one, the possibilities will not be pursued any 
further here, except to point out that what can be said about personnel in 
the civil service should, at least ideally, apply equally well to elected 
offficials. Instead, this section will concentrate on (1) possible adjustment 
to the roles of actors in the planning and policy making process and (2) the 
special functions of boundary personnel. 
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Boundary Personnel 


Relations between organizations and units involved in the planning 
process, whether competitive or cooperative, are in large part dependent on 
the ways in which the persons responsible for maintaining these contacts 
perform their roles. These persons, who are really linking pins in the 
structure of communications between units, are faced by conflicting 
pressures: to insulate the unit from demands it cannot or does not want to 
meet and, at the same time, to keep it open to appropriate demands and 
supports. And it is through them that a number of critical organizational 
processes often take place, including (1) the definition and redefinition of 
the organization’s goals and of the limits on its autonomy; (2) the 
mobilization of organizational resources; and (3) obtaining feedback. In 
short, the personnel in such intermediate positions have a pervasive 
influence on the movement of the planning cycle from task to task and 
agency to agency. Most of these boundary functions are carried out as a 
normal part of an organization’s operations. Some boundary contacts are 
made informally as individuals meet with others outside of their immediate 
area. Certain other contacts are made formally — at committee meetings 
involving representatives of various agencies, for instance. 

In such a context, then, most individuals in an organization play a 
boundary role. Obviously, however, certain position are more crucial to the 
organization than others. Two such positions stand out: (1) senior posts, 
because incumbents have responsibilities for the management of the 
organization and for receiving or channelling inputs from outside agencies; 
and (2) positions created for handling external relations such as 
information officers, field officers, and so on. 


Roles in the Policy Making Process 


Rationalizing the planning and policy making processes in education 
depends on much more than simply developing quantitative tools for the 
analysis of educational problems (these tools will, in any event, be used by 
professional analysts with a disciplinary logic). More important, it requires 
the injection of a systematic approach to the analysis of complex problems 
into all phases of the policy making-planning cycle and assurance that all 
actors in the cycle, politicians as well as civil servants and policy scientists, 
have the capacity and support services needed to do the job properly. 

Even if more able personnel were attracted to the public service, such a 
happy state of affairs would not come about automatically. A fully effective 
solution to the problem of improving policy making and planning also 
requires that the processes be organized in such a way that the gains made 
by attracting better personnel and incorporating improved methods of 
problem analysis can be reinforced, not undercut, by inadequate channels of 
communication and inappropriate role assignments. 
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The organization of the planning process should be based on the tasks 
to be performed and the contributions that can be made by the various 
participants in the process. As usual, this is easier said than done. When 
planning is viewed as a cyclical process, it is difficult to identify discrete 
tasks and to assign them to specific actors. Potentially, at least, the number 
of actors in the process can be very large, almost unwieldy. 

Yet, looking at what seem to be the more important features of 
planning as we have described it, a number of basic considerations stand 
out: 

1. the length of time available between the points at which a need for 
action is identified and a decision must be made. 

2. the proper place in the system for making planning decisions. 
Should the process be started “from below” or “from above’’? 

3. the number of agencies outside government to be contacted in the 
planning process. 

4. the frequency of contacts with outside agencies. 

5. the time order of these contacts. 

These considerations, although very general, provide guidelines for 
organizing the planning process and making appropriate role assignments to 
various actors in the process. Clearly, there can be an endless number of 
variations in the pattern depending on the situation. Figure 7.1 illustrates 
the possibilities. 

Briefly, this scheme is essentially a way of looking at a process by 
which complex public decisions might be made. It outlines the major stages 
of the policy-making cycle and provides an organizational network for 
carrying the process forward. While policy making is a continuing process, 
and channels of communication and the roles of participants unfold in the 
process, such schemes are essential starting points if the organization of 
public policy making is to be improved. 

Contrast Figure 7.1 with Figure 7.2, which provides a traditional 
description of the characteristics of coordinating (or planning, at least in the 
first generation sense of the word) agencies. Figure 7.2 compares university 
coordinating agencies in the provinces of Canada. It is legalistic and says 
virtually nothing about the operation of the agencies. Although the table 
identifies the composition of the various agencies, it does not describe the 
roles of actors in the coordinating process. The table is taken from the 
Hurtubise-Rowat Report on Relations Between Universities and 
Government (1970). ! 


lin some respects this comparison is an unfair case, because it takes the 
Hurtubise-Rowat materials out of context. But the Hurtubise-R owat table is typical of 
most descriptions of the organization of planning. It has been used for that reason 
alone. 
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A Last Model: Building Social Forecasting, Social Accounting, and 
Quantitative Analysis into Educational Policy Making 


Education planning, as we have described it, has three essential 
characteristics. It is anticipatory — decisions are made for the future. It is a 
cyclical and continuing process — it does not come to a halt with the 
production of a plan. And it takes place in a dynamic context which 
requires the system to make adjustment to changes in its environment. The 
tools which now promise to make this approach to planning something 
moye than a pious hope are of a fairly recent origin, have been developed 
independently within the boundaries of particular disciplines, and, 
consequently, have not been firmly connected to practice. In this, the final 
section of the book, one possible way to conceive these linkages and to put 
them into effect is illustrated. 

There is no quick or easy way in which this might be done in practice. 
Thankfully, the task is easier on paper. Figure 7.3 incorporates social 
accounting, social forecasting, and procedures for quantitative program 
analysis, showing some of the basic connections between them and their 
relationship to policy decisions. 

The main premises on which the model is based and its principal 
features include four conditions: 

1. Critical events in the policy making and planning process (deciding 
what public policy and programs will in fact be adopted and providing the 
norm-laden information which guides the processes) are duly allocated to 
political agencies. Yet, it must be understood that if policy makers and 
planners are to benefit from these techniques, they must in turn support 
and reinforce their use. 

2. The approach taken to social forecasting must coincide with the 
requirements of planning and policy making, for this is the only way in 
which speculations about the future can be used for actually moulding the 
future. 

3. Planners and policy makers must systematically evaluate standing 
policies and ongoing programs, and Jearn by experience from the actual 
operation of public programs. Evaluative activity, of course, is central to 
each element of the model, yet it is particularly important in those dealing 
directly with social accounting, where social progress and the quality of 
social life are assessed. Evaluation in this context serves a dual purpose — as 
feedback and as a guide for future action. 

4. While the model is oriented more to quantitative concerns than to 
quantitative planning problems, the potential contribution of quantitative 
techniques for the review of ongoing programs and the appraisal of possible 
new programs should not be overlooked. 
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Toward Implementation 


A process of planning and policy making strengthened by social 
accounting systems, systematic studies of the future, and quantitative tools 
for program analysis might be implemented by the following steps: 

1. In order to make a start, the scope of adjustments to the 
contemporary policy-making process and of new programs must be 
determined. Is the process to be totally revamped? Will all known support 
techniques be used and many new ones devised as well? Which public 
concerns will direct policy making? 

On the face of it, it might seem that the best answer would be to opt 
for a very comprehensive scheme, with the aim of doing everything that 
might appear significant. Even assuming that it could be done (and this 
assumption does not hold) the costs of this option would be tremendous 
and would far outweigh any benefits which might accrue to society through 
improved policy making. 

A second alternative would be to develop a comprehensive taxonomy 
of possible policy support techniques from which users could select those 
which best fit their needs. Although this might be achieved with sufficient 
commitment of resources, it is probably too ambitious at this time. 

The most feasible approach seems to be to begin with the best available 
techniques, to apply them to certain ongoing public programs, to evaluate 
them, to measure the progress of society under them, to forecast their likely 
effects on the shape of society, and so on. Purists are likely to disagree with 
such a strategy and express concern about its implicit gradualism. Yet the 
process of reform must begin with policy making as it exists, not as 
someone wishes it to be. And improved policy making cannot be achieved 
suddenly — it requires a determined effort over a long period of time. 

2. The essential common concern of these tools is their focus on 
remedying the defects of contemporary planning and policy making. As a 
result there has been extensive overlapping among them. Thus, the next step 
is to generate a list of all relevant techniques, incorporating information 
about their important assumptions, central theoretical constructs, and 
principal advantages and limitations, and then to develop a scheme for 
organizing them into categories that are, to the extent possible, mutually 
exclusive. 

3. A procedure must be developed to match systematically the needs 
of policy makers, the purposes of analysis, and the various policy analysis 
tools. Without such a specification of which tool would be appropriate to 
what kind of problem, the application of these tools will remain as they are 
at present — random and unconnected to the real needs of policy makers. 

4. Pilot studies must be undertaken in field settings of the usefulness of 
the various tools in dealing with specific problems of policy making. 

5. On the basis of actual experience (hopefully generalizable), the 
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interrelationships among the techniques and between the tools and the 
structure and processes of policy making must be worked out. 

6. The essential elements of the tools and the central features of the 
policy-making process must be isolated and their mutually supporting 
characteristics identified. This should enable users to draw conclusions 
about the likely usefulness of the tools in their situation, to make use of the 
most promising of these, and to organize and place in sequence their 
contributions to policy making. 

7. If these tools are to be used, the generalizations obtained in the 
previous stage have to be translated into operational or prescriptive terms — 
a series of “how-to-do-them”’ guides. It is highly unlikely that they will be 
adopted widely at the outset, even if such guides are made available, so the 
questions of a dissemination strategy and creating a state of readiness among 
potential users are likely to become crucial. Although higher authorities can 
bring pressure to bear on lower jurisdictions for their adoption, much 
depends on the state of the adopting system at the time of implementation, 
the commitment of users, the availability of competent personnel, and the 
attitude of influential politicians toward the tools. 

8. The process must be continued, recycling through the above steps, 
so that public policy may in time become better (the notion of better is an 
elusive concept, for it, too, changes with time and the promise of new 
developments) and approximate ever more closely some idealized standard. 

In brief, then, what has been described is a way of ordering the 
evolution of policy making systems so that they might handle complex 
problems with growing sophistication. Such a systematic approach has a 
number of advantages that make it feasible: 

1. It is concerned with both the immediate, real problems of policy 
makers and planners and their likely future problems. 

2. It meets the needs of policy maker, policy scientists, and social 
scientists, rather than downgrading the importance of any two of them for 
the sake of the other. 

3. It represents a careful, determined, and purposeful approach to the 
redesign of policy making and an orderly way to integrate newly developed 
tools with established policy making procedures. 


Conclusion 


This book has described an attack on the problem of education 
planning which sets out to combine some of the most promising tools of 
modern social science with many of the hard political realities of planning 
and policy making. But, what if they cannot be combined in practice? What 
if natural obstacles to rationalizing public policy making prove to be 
insurmountable? What if social science fails to follow through its early 
promise? 

Some failures, at least, are inevitable — but one can sometimes learn 
more from them than from successes. The process of developing any 
science, and planning science is no exception to the rule, is a continuing 
cycle of theory building and hypothesis formulation, refutation, and 
amendment. It is to be hoped that better theories and more accurate tools 
will gradually become available. Much depends on better data, creative 
scholarship and stimulating speculation. But it should not be forgotten that, 
in the words of Jan Tinbergen, “the role to be played by scientific 
knowledge and insight in the field of (public) policy will for a long time to 
come be only a modest one.’ The important features of social life are too 
numerous and diverse to make policy decisions without a strong intuitive 
feeling for human beings, their capacities, and their problems. 

Planning is an art-science of the possible. Its success depends not on 
so-called “bloodless” calculations and criteria, but on people and guiding 
their behavior in socially acceptable ways. 
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